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WHO'S WHO 


THOMAS B. CANNON, S.J., surveys the labors of 
the Jesuit missionaries throughout the Philippines. 
At present director of the Philippine Mission Bu- 
reau in New York, Father Cannon was formerly a 
professor at the Ateneo in Manila. His task as 
liason officer for finances and information between 
the 251 Jesuits in the Islands and their supporters 
at home has become a desperate assignment in the 
present crisis. Past missionary labors in the Archi- 
pelago have been glorious and hope for the future 
has not fallen with Manila. . . . JOHN J. QUINN, a 
senior at Holy Cross College, expresses the first 
reactions of a college student to the ominous echoes 
of Pearl Harbor. His generation of college men is 
rushed into a world where there is little oppor- 
tunity for the young men to “see visions” and make 
plans. . . . STEPHEN AYLWARD, after studies in 
France and Canada, graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is now preparing for the priesthood at 
Mount Saint Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md. 
In practical catechetical experience he has discov- 
ered that chemistry is the handmaid of theology. 
. . . First WarD COUNCILMAN diagnoses what he 
considers a dangerous national symptom: economic 
jitters and a greater fear of the future peace than 
of the present war. . . . JOHN LAFARGE, Associate 
Editor, assembles a party to ask some very pointed 
questions on racial justice. They are polite ques- 
tions but the answers would not be comforting for 
those who are complacent on the subject. 


THE Poets: Kevin Jarlath Sullivan, of Woodstock, 
Md., Anna Beatrice Murphy, of Philadelphia, a fre- 
quent contributor to magazines, and John Bunker, 
of Cincinnati, have graced our columns before. 
Ruth de Menezes resides at Oakland, Calif. 
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COMMENT 


IF any vestiges of sleep remained in the eyes of the 
American people after the thunder-claps at Pearl 
Harbor, Wake and Guam, they were wholly dis- 
sipated at the end of our first month of war by 
President Roosevelt’s report to Congress. Neither 
stunned nor terrified, but wide awake we heard the 
full import of those fateful words: “This nation, 
which is in peril.” The President aroused us to the 
appalling cost of the war in dollars and cents. He 
awakened us to its still more alarming cost in 
“individual effort and family effort,” in the inter- 
ests of all essential speed. But the last shred of 
twilight vanished with the announcement that 
“American armed forces must be used in any place 
in all the world where it seems advisable to engage 
the force of the enemy.” The Congress and the 
nation learned that “American land and air and sea 
forces will take positions in the British isles.” These 
words, though grim, were in no manner startling. 
We stand precisely today where the dread logic of 
the world conflict has placed us; where all who fol- 
lowed the news day by day saw that we must in- 
evitably arrive. Now that we are there, let us thank 
God that we at last fully realize the cost; that we 
are united and determined and are not “terrified 
or confused.” Against a world-wide attack we are 
engaged in a world-wide defense. There is no room, 
as the President observed, for either “complacency” 
or “defeatism”; but only for an unshaken deter- 
mination that springs from our faith in God. 


FROM Washington on January 5 came an an- 
nouncement which is supremely important both for 
efficient conduct of the war and for peaceful evo- 
lution toward industrial democracy. After this 
month’s quota of 204,848 cars will have been pro- 
duced, the vast automobile industry will be con- 
verted to the manufacture of planes, tanks and 
other implements of war. The industry which pio- 
neered mass production will soon demonstrate to 
its imitators in enemy countries that industrial 
supremacy still resides in the United States. What 
makes the announcement doubly significant is 
the manner in which, under the direction of the 
O.P.M., the conversion from peace-time to war- 
time production is to be made. This stupendous 
change will be carried out with the assistance of 
the “conversion committee,” equally representative 
of management and labor. From this it appears 
that Philip Murray’s persistent effort in favor of 
the industry-council plan has finally worn down the 
opposition of both management and the O.P.M. His 
basic idea of looking upon an industry as a single 
unit, in which all resources of men and machines 
would be pooled for greater efficiency in production, 
seems to have been adopted in principle as the 
official Government policy, at least for the automo- 
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bile industry. Likewise approved, though only in 
part, was the C.I.O. contention that labor should 
have a voice in organizing the industry for war- 
time production. In this sharp departure from nor- 
mal industrial practice, tempers flared and charges 
flew back and forth. We regret that both sides did 
not approach this admittedly complex problem in 
a more understanding and conciliatory mood. 


PRESENT indications evidence that the hysterical 
and brutal persecution of aliens which marred our 
conduct of the last war will not be permitted during 
the present conflict. The Attorney General’s office 
has announced that it will not countenance any in- 
fringement of the liberties for which we have gone 
to war. Super-patriotic Americans were warned 
that “smearing windows or making insulting re- 
marks in public about persons of foreign birth” 
were acts “only slightly less reprehensible than 
those of saboteurs and spies.”’ On hearing reports 
that aliens were being discharged indiscriminately 
in certain industries, the President himself issued 
a statement branding such conduct “as stupid as it 
is unjust.” On a recent trip to the Pacific coast, 
where resentment against the Japanese, after the 
attack on Hawaii, constituted a grave problem, 
Mrs. Roosevelt spoke strongly in defense of citi- 
zens of Nipponese extraction and their alien par- 
ents. These instances, which do not seem to be iso- 
lated, but rather to reflect the concerted policy of 
the Government, are reassuring. With disloyalty 
and subversive activity we must take sharp meas- 
ures; but this is the work of legally constituted 
authority, not of self-appointed and cowardly bul- 
lies. The President and his Attorney General, 
Francis Biddle, have set a sane and thoroughly 
American policy for the treatment of aliens in war- 
time; a policy for all of us to respect and follow. 


GRATIFYING was the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Henry J. Morgenthau, Jr. on defense 
bond sales during the month of December. Roused 
by the attack on Pearl Harbor, the public invested 
a little more than $500,000 in the nation’s war 
effort, more than twice as much as the average for 
preceding months. Of this amount, some $340,000 
went to the purchase of bonds of small denomina- 
tions, showing that persons with small and medium 
incomes were doing their patriotic bit. Singled out 
for special praise by the Secretary were the labor 
unions, many of which have fallen in very gener- 
ously with the Government’s plan to finance the 
war. As Mr. Morgenthau said, the defense bond 
campaign is a test of democracy’s ability to pay 
the cost of preserving its freedom. If a system of 
voluntary savings does not bring in sufficient rev- 











enue, some form of forced savings is bound to 
come. Human nature being what it is, many econ- 
omists predict that all schemes of voluntary sav- 
ings will fail; that forced savings are simply in- 
evitable, both to finance the war and to avoid 
inflation. Here is, indeed, a challenge to democratic 
efficiency. We urge our readers, accordingly, to in- 
vest as much of their incomes as possible in defense 
bonds. A Christian people should not have to be 
driven by Government decree to make sacrifices 
for the common good. 


LITERATURE, we are informed by the Saturday 
Review for December 27, is the last, best hope on 
earth. Asking “Is Literature Dead?” one of the 
editors pontificates: 

Religion had partially lost its power, we were well 
aware. Poetry, for a while, seemed to have taken 
its place as a spiritual force. If now literature in 
general were failing mankind, there remained noth- 
ing but stark materialism . . . man will gladly em- 
brace barbarism and sink forever in the scale. For 
it is the living word, which is literature, that has 
raised him above the beast. 

This perennial striving on the part of literary 
people to hoist their profession to primacy in the 
hierarchy of spiritual values is often a prejudiced, 
and always a foolish business. First, there are mil- 
lions of utterly unlettered folk in the world, who 
are nevertheless above the beasts. Second, in crises, 
literature is rarely our ultimate consolation and 
bulwark. We have never heard of a mother find- 
ing strength to bear the loss of a son at Pearl 
Harbor by sitting down to a perusal of Homer or 
Milton. We have heard of them finding strength, 
and joy in it, from reading the Crucifix on bended 
knees. Nor is this turning to God in trials an 
“escapist” gesture. There is a difference between 
fleeing in escape, and flying to a refuge. 


EUPHEMISTIC designation of an ugly thing has 
been the careful study of the advocates of birth 
control. “Planned parenthood” was the latest tri- 
umph of nomenclature with which they sought to 
render less offensive the object of their crusade. 
Accurately descriptive but not euphemistic were 
the names given birth control by John A. Matthews, 
advisory master in chancery, in a Newark court. 
In granting a divorce to a wife whose husband had 
insisted on practising birth control since their mar- 
riage, Mr. Matthews quoted from other decisions 
that the purpose of marriage was procreation and 
that the defendant apparently believed that it was 
“licensed concubinage.” He found him guilty of 
“constructive desertion.”’ These newest appellations 
will not be adopted by birth-controllers but they 
show the perspicacity of the legal mind. It is inter- 
esting to have an opinion written into legal prece- 
dents which agrees with the Church that such a 
marriage is no marriage at all. This conflict of law 
and modern morals in a divorce court brings out 
once again the confusion of life when the Divine 
and natural law and human mores are not in com- 
plete and rational harmony. 


THE WAR. A “Declaration by United Nations,” 
was made public in Washington on January 2. It 
was an agreement signed by twenty-six countries 
at war with one or more of the Axis Powers, where- 
by these countries pledged themselves not to make 
a separate armistice or peace. Among the signa- 
tories were: the United States, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, China, the British Dominions. . . . President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill announced 
a unified command in the Southwest Pacific. Gen- 
eral Sir Archibald P. Wavell was given supreme 
command of all United States, British, Netherland, 
Dominion forces in the area. Named deputy su- 
preme commander was Major General George H. 
Brett, U. S. A. Admiral Thomas C. Hart, U. S. N., 
under General Wavell’s direction, will have charge 
of naval forces. Supreme command of associated 
land and air forces in the Chinese theatre was 
accepted by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Rus- 
sia indicated it would not participate in the new 
command. . . . President Roosevelt assigned Febru- 
ary 16 as the date for registration for military ser- 
vice of men between the ages of twenty and forty- 
four inclusive. . . . A ban on the manufacture of 
automobiles “for the duration” was announced by 
Leon Henderson, head of the Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply. . . . Delivering in person his annual message to 
Congress on the state of the Union, President 
Roosevelt called for $56,000,000,000 during the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1 for armament production. 
Mr. Roosevelt declared he had directed that air- 
plane production this calendar year be increased to 
60,000 planes; tank production to 45,000; anti-air- 
craft gun production to 20,000; merchant ship pro- 
duction to 8,000,000 tons. Production for 1943 was 
placed at 125,000 airplanes; 75,000 tanks; 35,000 
anti-aircraft guns; 10,000,000 tons of shipping. The 
President announced that American expeditionary 
forces would go to many parts of the world, includ- 
ing the British Isles. . . . President Roosevelt sub- 
mitted a budget of $58,927,902,000, recommended 
new taxes of at least $9,000,000,000. . . . Japanese 
submarines shelled three Hawaiian islands, Maui, 
Kauai, Hawaii, with virtually no damage resulting. 
. . . American-Filipino forces eluded a Japanese 
north-south maneuver, and established a line on 
the Bataan Peninsula, near the juncture of Bataan 
with the provinces of Zambales and Pampanga. The 
southern tip of Bataan is about two miles from 
Corregidor Island. Attacks by Japanese troops 
were repulsed with heavy loss. . . . The Nipponese 
loosed repeated air assaults on Corregidor. . . . 
General MacArthur charged Tokyo with harsh 
treatment of Americans and other whites in Manila, 
and with bombing numerous defenseless towns. 
White civilians in Manila, he reported, must remain 
indoors “under penalty of being shot if they appear 
on the streets.”. . . United States army bombers 
scored three direct hits on a Japanese battleship 
operating off Davao, Mindanao, sank one Japanese 
destroyer, probably another one, damaged other 
vessels. . . . The Marines, who defended Wake Is- 
land from December 8 to December 22, destroyed 
seven Japanese warships. Major James P. S. Dev- 
ereux, a Catholic, commanded the battalion there. 
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AT the four-day conference on Spiritual Inter- 
Americanism held at New Year’s at Barry College, 
Miami, Florida, various distinguished speakers set 
forth the function of the Catholic Church in estab- 
lishing friendship between the Americas. In a key- 
note address, the Most Rev. Joseph P. Hurley, 
Bishop of St. Augustine, asserted that the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere can be brothers only 
through the acknowledgement of God as a common 
Father. In his address on “A Bill of Rights for the 
Americas,” Dr. Richard Purcell, Professor of His- 
tory at the Catholic University of America, said 
that much prejudice and ill feeling in Pan-Ameri- 
can relations has stemmed from the attitude of 
former powerful minorities in this country who 
“were hostile to foreigners, especially Catholic for- 
eigners, and the Church per se.” “The inherent 
Anglo-Saxon dread of Spain and all things Spanish 
which date from the Armada,” he said, “was a 
powerful deterrent of the establishment of har- 
monious relations. Every reader and textbook used 
in the schools of the United States belittles Spain, 
its culture and its religion.” 


SINCERE, honest, earnest acceptance by all the 
nations, large and small, of the Law of Nations is 
“the prime necessity for a righteous peace,” the 
Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s Peace Points, 
Archbishop Stritch of Chicago declared in a state- 
ment issued January 3. The Law of Nations, it was 
pointed out, is “nothing more than right and wrong 
in international relations. The Law of Nations, the 
statement of the Bishops’ Committee emphasized, 
does not impose on any nation the surrender of its 


legitimate sovereignty or the abandonment of its 
cultural resources, but “envisions all nations living 
under the Law of the All-Just God and prizes right- 
eousness above material aggrandizement, without 
however overlooking the temporal happiness of 


peoples.” 


ACCORDING to Religious News Service, an Emer- 
gency Chaplains’ Organization, the first of its kind 
in the country, has been set up in Pittsburgh by 
the Pittsburgh Civilian Defense Council under the 
leadership of a Protestant minister, a Catholic 
priest and a Jewish rabbi. In the event of civil dis- 
aster in Allegheny County due to sabotage or 
bombing, the organization will provide chaplains’ 
services for hospitalized casualties, will help to 
alleviate hysteria, and will endeavor to create and 
maintain civilian morale. 


SHRINES in the home is the plan of the energetic 
and devoted Mrs. John Bell Hood, of Matagorda 
Plantation, Jonestown, Mississippi. Mrs. Hood’s 
hope is that her plan may develop into a national 
movement. Started in her own home, her plan for 
a home shrine was approved by her Bishop, the 
Most Rev. Richard Oliver Gerow, and was taken up 
as a diocesan movement. Later it was established 
as part of the national program of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, of which Mrs. Hood 
is Director, and a national committee was formed. 
Says the Catholic Women’s Journal: “The spread 
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of the idea has been phenomenal from Coast to 
Coast and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf.” 
Writes Mrs. Hood in a note on the movement: 
“The seed for Shrine-in-Home is thoroughly sowed 
and bearing fruit. To it now I have added the daily 
recitation by the family of the Rosary. This is 
also growing as is the movement for out-door 
Cribs.” 


FAMILY allowances should be placed before old 
age pensions in the idea of Cardinal Hinsley, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. The Archbishop sent this 
message to the Yorkshire Evening News, which 
had invited a statement on family allowances: 
* Family allowances are more necessary for na- 
tional welfare than old age pensions. The children 
are vital, the aged have done their day’s work. Both 
provisions are a call on the nation; but begin with 
the most needy. 

Mothers with big families go out to work to eke 
out the family budget. They suffer from overwork 
and under-nourishment. The children suffer in con- 
sequence. So I consider that family allowances 
should have come earlier in our program for social 
improvement. 

For moral reasons more than for economic let us 
get on with this job of providing the means of rear- 
ing good, healthy families; so we shall remove the 
reproach of great poverty side by side with wealth. 
From the sound family will spring a strong people. 

A million “Cardinal’s crosses’ will have been 
sent out by Christmas, was announced December 8 
in London. They are made of bakelite and the gift 
of the cross is made out of a fund started by the 
Cardinal and distributed to all British soldiers ap- 
plying for it either direct or through their chap- 
lains. Seamen have had 50,000 crosses through 
their chaplains and some non-Catholic chaplains 
have applied for the cross. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the General Com- 
mittee for the Semaines Sociales du Canada, French 
Canada’s annual reunion for social studies, that its 
meeting in 1942 will be held at Saint Jean, in 
Quebec, in September, as guests of His Excellency 
Bishop Forget. The subject of the sessions will be 
“Democracy.” Its truth will be studied, its value 
demonstrated, weaknesses will be exposed that af- 
fect it and virtues which ennoble it. President of 
the 1942 gathering will be, as for many years past, 
the Rev. J. P. Archambault, S.J. 


IF the bond of unity, Christ’s love, is to unite all 
men, that bond must begin in each individual home, 
and Catholic families will derive it from the Sacra- 
ment of Unity and Love. This was the significance 
of an unusual event that occurred on January 11, 
Feast of the Holy Name, at Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, Washington, D. C. Pontifical Mass on this 
occasion was celebrated by the Most Rev. Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, and the Catholic 
families of a Negro parish held a corporate Com- 
munion. Each family as a group received Holy 
Communion from the hands of the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, the representative of the Holy Father, Visible 
sign of Catholic unity and unanimity. A family- 
life community project was likewise inaugurated. 








IN THE STRICKEN PHILIPPINES 
AMERICANS HAVE WON VICTORIES 


THOMAS B. CANNON 














WORD has just come that Manila has fallen. The 
ancient city was heroically defended, and there can 
be nothing but praise for the men of the American 
and Filipino armies, and their gallant leader, Gen- 
eral MacArthur. The struggle is not yet finished; 
and we must have hope for the successful termina- 
tion of the conflict. 

Repeatedly during the past few days, we have 
been asked for information regarding Jesuit mis- 
sions in the Islands; and for news of the safety of 
our missionaries. Omitting the news which may be 
gleaned from the daily papers, we aim, then, to 
present a picture in this article of the state of the 
Jesuit missions there, up to the fall of Manila. 

There are at present 251 Jesuits actually in the 
Philippines—2 Bishops, 117 priests, 96 scholastics, 
36 Brothers. Forty-eight other Jesuits belonging to 
the Philippine Mission are at present temporarily 
absent from the mission, for reasons of work, study 
or health. Of these, fourteen are Filipino Jesuits. 

The extent of the work being cared for by these 
missionaries is almost incredible. It is tremendously 
varied, covers an immense territory and serves a 
host of people. The entire field of education is cov- 
ered, from grade school to graduate work, from 
the ABC’s to law, and from catechism to theology. 
Scientific research, laymen’s retreats, chaplaincies 
of hospitals, prisons and leper colonies, youth or- 
ganizations, radio instructions, formation of Sodali- 
ties and missionary endeavor of the most elemen- 
tary kind—these are a few headings under which 
Jesuit work in the Philippines may be classed. 

Most far-reaching of the educational work ac- 
complished in modern times by the Society of Jesus 
in the Philippines has been that done at the Ateneo 
de Manila, a college of university status, situated 
in the Ermita district, four blocks from Manila 
Bay, and five blocks from the Luneta, Manila’s 
beautiful waterfront park, site of the execution of 
Dr. José Rizal, national hero of the Filipino people. 
The famous “Ateneo,” with 2,000 students, is the 
third largest educational establishment in the 
Maryland-New York Province of the Society of 
Jesus. Only Fordham University and Georgetown 
University are larger. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the Ateneo is the best known university in the 
Orient. Elementary, High School, Arts, Industrial 
Technology, Commerce, Pre-Medical, Pre-Law and 
Law are the principal courses offered. 

First among all Philippine colleges, the Ateneo in- 
augurated in 1921, under Father Francis X. Byrne, 


S.J., first American rector, a professional system of 
military drill, now imitated by most other men’s 
colleges in Manila, for the physical development of 
the students and training in discipline. Governor 
General Leonard Wood, who on many occasions 
reviewed the Cadet Corps, styled the Ateneo the 
“West Point of the Philippines.” Its graduates have 
proved themselves true soldiers in the recent Battle 
of Luzon. One of the last year’s graduates, Lieuten- 
ant Cesar Basa, was cited for bravery a week ago 
by General MacArthur. It is estimated that a thou- 
sand Ateneo graduates are at present leading troops 
in the defense of their native land. For many years 
now, the Ateneo has enjoyed the distinction of 
being an R.O.T.C. unit of the extended American 
military system. Graduates automatically become 
officers in the Philippine Army, now incorporated 
into the armed forces of the United States. 

That the Church is a thrilling, throbbing part of 
the life of the Philippines today is largely to the 
credit of the Ateneo. For the solution of problem 
after problem, the Ateneo has provided not merely 
the brains but the energy. It is so easy in a tropi- 
cal country to let things go until tomorrow! The 
educational world of the Philippines—and it is not 
small—follows the lead of the Ateneo. It is amus- 
ing to note that every movement, every innovation 
—even in sports, in dramatics, in debating, in mili- 
tary uniforms, in music, in elocution—begins at the 
Ateneo. The majority of the leaders of the Filipino 
people today are Ateneo graduates. Cabinet mem- 
bers, Governors of provinces, Mayors of cities, 
Members of the legislature, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, judges, lawyers, doctors, engineers, priests, 
and even bishops are numbered among the alumni 
of the Ateneo. 

The old Ateneo was situated in the Walled City 
of Manila. On August 12, 1932, the greatest fire in 
Manila’s history destroyed all buildings except the 
mission house and San Ignacio Church. A priceless 
museum was lost in the fire, but the sti more 
priceless church was saved, mainly through the 
courageous fire-fighting of Father John F. Hurley, 
S.J., then Dean of Discipline at the Ateneo, now 
Superior of the entire Philippine Mission. 

San Ignacio Church still stands within the walls 
which were built three hundred years ago by the 
Spaniards as a protection against marauding Moros. 
The present San Ignacio Church (the fourth erect- 
ed by Jesuits in Manila since 1581) was completed 
in 1889. It is one of the finest Philippine works of 
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art. The entire interior is hand-carved. The work 
was executed by Filipino artisans under the direc- 
tions of the great artist, Brother Francisco Riera, 
S.J., and the architect, Sefor Roxas, father of the 
co-founder of today’s well-known Manila firm of 
Brias-Roxas. 

San José Seminary, on the outskirts of New 
Manila, is filling in part the great need for native 
priests in conformity with the desires of the Holy 
Father. San José is not a diocesan seminary but 
belongs to the Holy See, and is administered by the 
Society to serve all dioceses of the Philippines. 
Chartered by the Spanish King in 1595, founded in 
1601 by Father Garcia, S.J., it was officially opened 
in 1610; it is the oldest college in the islands. Bishop 
Pedro Santos, of Japanese-occupied Naga, is one of 
the recent graduates of San José. 

Another seminary is conducted by the Society 
at Novaliches, twenty-two miles from Manila, as 
the training school for the Jesuits. Noviceship, 
Juniorate and Philosophate for young Filipino Jes- 
uit scholastics are all located at present at Nova- 
liches, which represents the partial fulfilment of 
the Society’s hope of vocations from the Philippine 
missions. American scholastics in recent years have 
been sent to study with their young Filipino breth- 
ren at Novaliches; and so a strong bond of union 
has been forged by daily work and study and 
prayer in common. The summer of 1941 saw the 
beginning of the realization of the dreams of Jesuit 
superiors of the past fifteen years; in one summer, 
nineteen Filipino young men, selected from three 
times that number of applicants, were admitted 
into the Society! Some day, we hope, there will be 
a Philippine Jesuit Province, administered and 
cared for entirely by Filipino Jesuits. 

It may seem strange to hear that Jesuit mission- 
aries conduct the Weather Bureau of the Philippine 
Islands. Yet, six Jesuit missionary scientists are 
classed as Philippine Government officials, controll- 
ing a network of scientific stations covering the 
vast archipelago of 7,083 islands. As usual in the 
missions, this work developed out of a great need 
—the need of predicting the terrible typhoons 
which took such a toll of life in the China Sea. 
Before the beginning of the Manila Observatory, 
there was no weather bureau in the Philippines, no 
way of foretelling the dreaded storms or determin- 
ing their path. The hope of doing this, cherished 
by a young scholastic, gave the first impulse to 
what is now an internationally recognized scientific 
work of the first order. 

Most famous of the directors of the Manila Ob- 
servatory was Father José Algué, S.J., inventor of 
several scientific instruments, the greatest being 
the barocyclonometer, which shows the variation 
from normal atmospheric pressure. When this vari- 
ation from the normal pressure is known, it is pos- 
sible, by observing the direction and velocity of the 
wind, to detect a hurricane at a distance of 500 
miles, and to calculate the path it will take. Ships 
equipped with this instrument have no difficulty in 
keeping clear of storms in the Pacific and the East 
Indian Oceans. At the invitation of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, Father Algué spent a year in Washington 
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developing a similar instrument for the Atlantic; 
and these instruments were ordered for all United 
States Naval vessels and stations. 

We should mention here the Retreat house at 
Santa Ana, on the Pasig River, Manila, the building 
of which has been the life work of Father Juan 
Anguela, S.J. It took him forty years! Every cen- 
tavo was collected in the P. I., and it is at last fin- 
ished. It functioned long before it had a respectable 
home. Before workingmen’s retreats were thought 
of in Europe or America, Anguela’s retreats for 
the Obreros were well known in Manila. 

There are four Jesuit High Schools in the Islands 
—at Manila, at Cagayan, at Zamboanga, at Naga. 
Naga is the youngest Jesuit school in the Maryland- 
New York Province, serving the needs of young- 
sters terribly eager for an education, so poor that 
they scarcely can afford the few centavos charged 
them by the townspeople for floor space to sleep on 
—in grass huts! This June, the Ateneo de Naga 
was to have become a boarding school, for both 
Father Hurley and Father Burns, the rector, felt 
that such conditions should not be allowed to con- 
tinue; and Bishop Santos agreed. A building was in 
process of construction. 

A fifth Jesuit high school, the Ateneo de San 
Pablo, was to have been opened in June, 1942. 

The Ateneo de Cagayan High School, in the 
course of seven years, was developed into a com- 
plete college. Young as it is, Cagayan is already 
rivaling the Ateneo de Manila. The establishment 
of a college at the ends of the earth, in the island 
of Mindanao, so long nicknamed the “Island of the 
Moros,” is an achievement that the missionaries 
may well be proud of. Add to this the establishment 
in Mindanao of forty-three complete elementary 
schools, built and equipped in scarcely fifteen years, 
and one begins to realize how busy the life of a 
missionary can be. Jesuit missionaries in Mindanao 
minister to approximately a million souls. Figures 
of a year ago show that a million Holy Communions 
were distributed; half a million Confessions heard; 
thirty thousand Baptisms administered; ten thou- 
sand sermons delivered—in one year—by a handful 
of missionaries! 

We must feel optimistic about this present crisis, 
because miracles seem to happen in the missions! 
And what can war mean except one more difficulty, 
one more obstacle, one more trial, to men who have 
gone to the ends of the earth expecting the worst 
from a human viewpoint—looking forward to a 
life surrounded on all sides by ruins and leprosy, 
misery and toil, sweat and sorrow. But they also 
expected, and even in this war they will find, the 
solace that comes to few priests, of being absolutely 
exhausted with administering the Sacraments. 

Catholics at home, though they may in the past 
have shirked their duty toward the missions— 
which Pope Pius XI called an obligation founded 
on the Divine Law—may now at last, by fervent 
prayer on their bended knees, intercede with God 
that the work of the missions may not be impeded, 
but furthered, by this savage blitzkrieg over the 
peaceful, happy islands of the Philippines, the only 
Christian land in the whole pagan Orient. 








WAR CLOUDS GATHER 
OVER COLLEGE TOWERS 


JOHN J. QUINN 











IT is Sunday, December 7, 1941. Dusk is cloaking 
the campus. You sit in your room with a book open 
on your desk, but you do not study. You cannot 
study. Something is happening—something vital. 
Your country is being attacked, your country. Men 
are being killed. War has really come home to 
you. 

Home. Your family has been living in the Ameri- 
can spirit of National Defense. You are twenty-one, 
an American citizen, a draftee. This is your last 
year at college. You planned “big things’—a pro- 
fessional career of medicine or law, business or 
politics, the state or the Church. You look at your 
book. It seems useless. The words do not make 
sense; in fact, they are blurred. 

You sit motionless at your desk. Radio reporters 
are broadcasting confirmed and unconfirmed re- 
ports: Japan has declared war on America; Manila 
bombed; 350 Americans killed. Some station has a 
preacher. He is pleading for Justice. Is God deaf? 
Should He be? 

A friend bursts into your room shouting: “an 
American destroyer has been sunk. Blackout at 
Panama!” Other friends enter. A tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, handsome chap—Marine Reserve Officer. 
His brow is knit in thought—perhaps worry? 
Where are we going? Will he be able to finish col- 
lege? Will he get his coveted sheepskin or does his 
country need him—now? He has come to man’s 
estate. He must help salvage a world gone mad. 
Where can he best serve his country? Building in- 
tellectually in college? or building militaristically 
in the Marines? A disciplined mind or a trained 
body? Is not knowledge power? 

A medium-tall, dark-complexioned Senior, an 
economic major, mentioned taxes and the price of 
war. One thought of the awful price in blood—not 
cold silver or stored gold, but warm, flowing blood. 

A quiet young man combed his blond hair with 
long, tapering fingers. His wiry body stood straight, 
tall and military. His blue eyes were penetrating, 
not hard. Someone had said that a ship was tor- 
pedoed, another reported missing—no casualty list 
as yet. He stood unyieldingly still. His brother was 
stationed on a ship in that section. This quiet young 
man looked determined. 

A vivacious youth talked about the 1942 football 
prospects. Who would be the new coach? No one 
answered. We were preoccupied. 

A radio flared. Music blasted the room. Like a 
wave of relief it surged through the room and 
washed away part of our weighty burden. 

At dinner, all students had a superficial air about 
them—a garb that was bright-colored and gay, but 
through which one’s eyes could see. They were all 


wondering, praying. They are all men and can look 
responsibility in the eye. 

“These things are passing” kept running through 
my mind. “These things are passing.” They have 
happened before. They will happen again as long 
as this world endures, as long as men live. Life here 
is not permanent; the grave is not the goal. There 
is Someone behind all this, Someone who looks on 
the folly of man and permits all this. Why? Be- 
cause man has freely choosen this way—not peace 
but the sword. “These things are passing.”’ They 
will end. Our children will enjoy a temporary peace. 
We must be realistic but not despondent. Hope 
knows no despair. Not “right or wrong, my coun- 
try,” but my country, my liberty, my life in self- 
defense. 

The boy to my left is moving his lips but saying 
nothing audible. Perhaps he is praying? Prayer is 
a virile, effective weapon. “More things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of.” He is a true 
soldier; he knows where Justice is. He prays. 

“These things are passing” seems to fill the cold, 
black night as we walk silently toward chapel. An 
indigo sky is speckled with bright, discerning stars. 
A brilliantly full moon lights our path. We think 
of this same moon chartering the courses of ships 
tossing on the cold, lashing waves of the Atlantic 
or the now fiery waves of the Pacific. We think of 
the submarines like Neptune’s time bombers rolling 
beneath the waves—steel snakes, rattleless, poison- 
ous, deadly. 

At chapel we ask God to guide our President and 
Congress and other legitimate officials in this crisis. 
Their authority comes from God. That is why we 
obey their laws. That is why the common good 
must always be their prime consideration. That is 
why democracy exists. 

You realize that tomorrow is the Patron Feast 
of the United States of America, the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. You pray 
fervently to Mary: guide our country, our country- 
men. Let there be Justice tempered with Mercy. 
Let there be peace soon. 

You return into the night refreshed. You feel 
God and Mary will not fail you. They give you the 
strength to carry on. They make you men—even 
you who are only seventeen. 

In your room again you hear more reports: more 
bombings, more killed. The President will address 
Congress at 12:30 tomorrow afternoon. You feel 
all mixed up inside, but now you are less afraid. 
You are spiritually fortified. Some friends enter. 
They speak of only one topic—war. As they talk 
you become aware that they, too, feel these things 
are passing. Why should they not, you ask yourself. 
Have they not had the same education? the same 
principles? Are not they being trained to become 
better citizens of their country by following a uni- 
fied curriculum that has God as its focal point, and 
is, therefore, founded solidly on eternal Truth? 
Surely they are. 

They know that God only is stable, unchanging, 
permanent, just. They are not afraid; this is no 
time for tears. They know all this and more. They 
know that these things are passing. 
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THE CHEMIST HELPS 
THE CATECHIST 


STEPHEN AYLWARD 











YOU can bet that I had a good time with that 
catechism class. It was just ripe for me, too. The 
Sister had had a pretty tough session with Baptism 
the week before, and now I had to “teach” them 
Matrimony. So I figured to combine the two. I went 
over to the chemistry laboratory and struck up 
an acquaintance with a sophomore who responded 
enthusiastically to my suggestions. After consider- 
able mixing and swiggling, he gave me six test 
tubes, some full and some empty, which I carted 
away in a pipe rack, all concealed in a box. When 
I was introduced to the class, I kept the contraption 
out of sight behind my back and cautiously placed 
it on the chair behind the teacher’s desk. 

I am sorry to have to cut all this down to bones, 
bare and stark, but here in outline is what hap- 
pened. 

“The soul is stained by Original Sin at birth, 
isn’t it? We can’t get rid of it ourselves. Only the 
waters of Baptism can wash that stain away, right? 
Right. Let’s call this half-filled test tube here a 
soul, and as you see, it is stained a deep blue. Now, 
what happens when I pour on that soul the waters 
of Baptism, this pure water that you see in the 
other test tube? Watch.” 

And did they watch! Well, sure enough, the soul, 
so blue with the stain of Original Sin, was made 
pure as crystal right before their very eyes when 
the (hydrochloric) waters of Baptism were poured 
on the poor soul (stained with a sinful solution 
of copper-nitrate and ammonium hydroxide.) 

Did they think that was wonderful! I did, too, 
as a matter of fact. 

Now to hitch this Baptism with Matrimony, giv- 
ing the three essential points of marriage: unity, 
indissolubility, and its central purpose of pro- 
creation. 

“Baptithm,” lisped the darling little pink- 
smocked coquette in the fourth row, “Baptithm 
ith the thacrament which uniteth a Christian man 
and Christian woman .. .” At this point she was 
corrected by the Sister in the rear of the room. 
It was decided that it was marriage that unites a 
Christian man and woman as husband and wife, 
and so forth. I carried on from here. 

“But what makes them Christian?” 

Nobody seemed very sure. 

“Then what makes them Catholics?” 

Hurrah! Baptism. 

“Fine. Now here’s a Christian man and Christian 
woman...” (holding up two test tubes half-filled 
with colorless liquid) “. . . who, as you see, are both 
purified by Baptism, stained by Original Sin no 
longer. Our Lord said, repeating Adam’s words, 
that ‘they two shall become one flesh.’ That is, 
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their blood will be one in their children, in that 
union of marriage, and so on. Now what happens 
when they are married?” 

I emptied one of the half-filled test tubes into 
the other and as the two fluids mixed, they became 
a strong red color before their popping eyes. 

“And that is what we mean by the oneness, or 


unity of 

We had agreed to call the bride Josephine and 
the groom Alexander. When I asked for ideas as 
to the last name, one not-so-dumb tot mumbled, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Grambel.” Which did not seem to 
make sense to me. 

“Louder, please.” 

“GRAMBEL!”!!” 

After patient probing it developed that the name 
was Graham Bell: Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell! How stupid I was. 

“Well, what happens when Mr. and Mrs. Bell 
have children? Will their souls be stainless, be- 
cause both Daddy and Mother have been baptized?” 

After some hawing and hemming, a minor bloc 
in the third row decided that the babies would 
probably be blue. To prove it, I poured some of 
the red fluid into an apparently empty test tube: 
the red turned blue! Stained with Original Sin at 
birth. Well, maybe the next baby (a girl, by the 
way) would be different. No. Blue, too. So we 
must baptize them. I poured the waters of Baptism 
on the little Bells and they turned pure as moun- 
tain water. That brought in the central purpose 
of marriage, to have children, and then, the sec- 
ondary purposes, to make them Catholics by Bap- 
tism, and to educate them as such. 

“You sitting right there are the best examples 
of it; all of you being educated in the Catholic 
Faith in a Catholic school.” 

Finally, the third essential, indissolubility, which 
I called lastingness. I asked for a few volunteers, 
a boy and a girl. When they self-consciously slith- 
ered up to the desk, I cheered them with this and 
that, and got everybody laughing a bit to ease 
the little guinea pigs’ tension. 

Then I emphasized how, when people get mar- 
ried, it is for life, as God has commanded. I took 
the little girl’s right hand and the little boy’s left, 
hauled some twine out of my pocket, and tied 
them soundly together, wrist to wrist. 

“Now watch, everybody: I'll give Jackie here, 
and Rose Mary, too, a whole minute to untie them- 
selves from that knot which represents the bond 
of matrimony.” 

So for a minute they struggled heroically—I 
later discovered they were sweet poison to each 
other—but having only one hand apiece to do it, 
they did not get far with my three knots, which 
were mo grannies, either. 

“You see, what God has tied together, we can’t 
untie. It’s only when death comes along, and one 
of them goes to Heaven, that the knot is cut, like 
this . . .” and with my jacknife I slit the knots, 
the knottings dropped away, and they were free. 

Well, the children liked it, the Sister liked it 
oneey much), and I liked it. I think the Lord 

id, too. 








FEAR OF WHAT LIES AHEAD 
WILL NOT BUILD A GOLDEN ERA 


FIRST WARD COUNCILMAN 











HEREABOUTS a surprising thing is happening 
and, from all I can gather, the same thing is taking 
place all over the country. 

I used to live in a fifteen-thousand-population 
town where everyone worked for his living or went 
on relief and lay around the house all day smoking 
his pipe. 

Recently, I’ve moved to another fifteen-thousand- 
population town but this is a “rich burg.” Most of 
the folks here have retired and are living on what 
might loosely be called “unearned increment.” 

But, in both places, rich town and poor town 
alike, I have heard the same thing, time after time, 
day after day, till I have begun making inquiries. 
Now I am sure that I have hit on a national symp- 
tom instead of just a local rash. 

You may remember, if you are old enough, that 
Teddy Roosevelt used to talk about the farmer’s 
being the backbone of the country. According to 
Teddy, if everyone moved back to the farm, we 
would all be saved. Well, maybe he was right. We 
do not know. We never got around to trying. In- 
stead, we bought ourselves silk shirts, hopped-up 
jaloppies and stuck as close to the “main stem” as 
sky-high rents and expensive amusements would 
permit us. 

Then this strange thing. began happening—a 
modern Back-To-The-Farm Movement. It is really 
beginning this time and no fooling. It is starting 
quietly, unnoticeably. In fact, as yet it is scarcely 
more than a state of mind, but it is worth watching. 

If you doubt that something is taking place, 
write to your friends, talk with your neighbors. 
Ask them about the future. Ask them about this 
land of the free ten years from now. And then in- 
quire as to what they are going to do about it. If 
you have the experience I have had, you will be 
astounded at the number of times they will say: 
“Well, as for me, I am heading for the sticks. If I 
get a chance, I am going to sell our house in town 
here and get myself a little place way off some- 
where a few miles from the main road.” 

All that sounds pretty good. It seems te show 
that perhaps we are coming to our senses; that we 
have read the statistics on heart failure and ner- 
vous prostration and insanity in the cities and have 
decided to get out before they get us. 

If that were really the case, we might have rea- 
son to toss our hats over the house and yipp for 
joy. If you inquire further, though; if you dig for 
reasons and motives and the like, you will prob- 


ably lie awake pretty late that night worrying 
about the future of our great democracy, because 
those people are not health-and-sanity-seekers. 
They have not come to their senses. They are losing 
them. They are scared, worried, jittery, ready to 
crawl into a hole in the country and pull the lid 
down over the storm-cellar. 

That is a different sort of Back-To-The-Farm 
Movement. That is a dangerous state of mind. That 
is almost like getting shell-shocked before the 
shells begin to fall. 

As a matter of fact, it is not war at all that has 
scared these people. They are not jittery about in- 
vasion or the probability of steel helmets taking 
over the Elks lodge down on Main Street. 

To tell the truth, what is wrong with them is 
that they are afraid of peace. They are worried 
about what is going to happen to this country 
when the great holocaust ebbs and the nations of 
the world topple backward, their eyes glassy, their 
veins drained white. 

“What is this universe going to be like when that 
happens?” they are asking. “What is this country 
going to be like?” 

They are scared of the answer. Are you? I am— 
a little. I would rather be looking backward, even 
to the dark days of ’31, than forward to the uncer- 
tain ones of ’51. I cannot do that, thought. I’ve got 
to go on—and so have you. We've got to face the 
terror of the unknown that lurks around a corner 
down there ahead of us, a corner marked “Interna- 
tional Exhaustion.” 

Anyone who thinks, knows that we are facing a 
changed world. We shall never go back to the 
America of Coolidge or Hoover or even of Roose- 
velt (not even his third term). Europe will be in 
ruins. Industry will be dislocated here at home. 
There will be a period of readjustment and turmoil 
inevitably. But does this necessarily mean internal 
dissension and possible bloodshed? 

Some of us want to run away. We plan to get 
ourselves snug little shacks not too near any main 
roads. We shall plant a few acres and raise just 
enough to feed ourselves and our families, but not 
enough to call attention to ourselves and make 
others think that perhaps we have a little money 
laid away. We are going to “hole in” up there in 
the hills somewhere and hope that the bricks from 
the out-of-work rabble in the cities will not shatter 
our windows; that the blood, flowing curb-deep in 
the towns, will not stain the rough pine sill of our 
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front doors. We are out to find security in a tot- 
tering world. 

Maybe that sounds like sensation-mongering 
right now when everything seems to be going all 
right. Maybe it is calamity-howling. I do not know. 
I hope it is. But there are too many folks talking 
that way recently to warrant our trying to laugh 
the whole thing off. If they are wrong, we ought 
to show them where they are wrong. If they are 
right, we ought to do something about it now, 
before it is too late—if we can. 

The answer to that, it seems to me, lies hidden 
in the motive behind this state of mind which we 
are calling the Back-To-The-Farm Movement. The 
more one examines it, the more apparent it be- 
comes that this growing uneasiness is the bitter 
fruit of our mistaken emphasis on a materialistic 
civilization. 

If, in past years, we had stressed the things of 
the spirit—loyalty, integrity, honor—we might 
have them to call on now that it appears that we 
may need them as we have never needed them be- 
fore. In other words, had we given our lives to cul- 
tivating the spirit of America, that spirit might 
unite and strengthen us as it did the Greeks in 
their Golden Age. 

But we got our terms mixed. In trying to create 
a modern Golden Age here in Anmierica, we at- 
tempted to do it with material instead of spiritual 
gold. As a result, too many of our children grew up 
to prize the things gold can buy above those pre- 
cious virtues which are not for sale in any market 
of the world. 

Now, because we have been building on false 
standards, our house is beginning to creak. For- 
getting the priceless things of the spirit, we have 
let dollars in the pocket breed envy among us. We 
have lost patience with a penniless Thoreau living 
in a shack on the fringe of his Walden pond. If he 
does not make money, he cannot amount to much 
—even when he gives voice to a philosophy which 
influences generations still unborn. 

In turn, this envy created malice. We hated a 
man because he had more money than we had, 
even though he deserved it because he was smarter 
and worked harder than we did. In fact, a lot of us 
thought we ought to have as much as he had with- 
out lifting our fingers. 

And today, when our mutual well-being and our 
indivdual safety demand unity and singleness of 
purpose, this malice is dividing us and undoing us. 
It is frightening your friends and mine, the mem- 
bers of this new Back-To-The-Farm movement, 
whether they realize it or not. That is why they 
are seeking “a little cottage with a few acres of 
ground well off the main road.” They want safety, 
seclusion, and the assurance that a man can still 
earn his living by the sweat of his brow and not 
have it taken away from him by a gang of hoodlums 
who have been getting ten dollars a day, spending 
it as fast as they made it, and now hate him be- 
cause he had sense enough to build a roof over his 
head and plant a few potatoes in his garden. 

I still get a little weak in my knees when I think 
of the example we had of the power of money in 
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the town where I used to live not so many months 
ago. We were having an election. One of the can- 
didates was the sort who not only stole the pennies 
off his dead mother’s eyes; he spent those pennies 
to have someone carry off the corpse so he would 
not have the expense of burying it. He had been 
selling friends and foes down the river so long that 
there was finally a minor uprising against him. Of 
course, it took considerable spunk to stand out 
against a hooligan as ruthless as he was, because 
there was nothing so low that he would not stoop 
to it for revenge. 

However, a fine young fellow with lion-sized 
courage consented to run against him. Secret neigh- 
borhood meetings were held in his behalf. A half 
dozen friends met in one part of town; a dozen in 
another. It began to look as though whatever con- 
science people had was beginning to stir. In fact, 
prospects looked so dark for our penny-snatcher 
that he finally called on his old friends, the big- 
money gamblers. They moved into our town and 
brought with them sacks full of gold. At first, even 
this did not make much of an impression. Gradu- 
ally, though—I do not know how much they had 
to spend but it must have been plenty—we began 
to notice that enthusiasm for the decent candidate 
started to ebb. Key workers were dropping away. 
They failed to show up at meetings. Finally, they 
were actually out ringing doorbells and mailing 
campaign cards for the man who had been robbing 
and mistreating them through the years; and who 
would, ironically, promptly turn around and rob 
them of the very money he had paid for their votes. 

I am a little sick at my stomach even now when 
I think of this fiasco. I am disgusted, naturally. 
But, worse, I am scared, clear through, because I 
realize that folks as unprincipled as that, who sell 
out to the devil for a few dollars when no one is 
looking, are push-overs for big-promising foreign 
agents and fast-talking national politicians. 

So, it all boils down to that. We are really the 
only danger this country faces today—you and I. 
How strong are we? How loyal? How trustworthy? 
Will we sell out? For how much? For how little? 

That, furthermore, is what makes this new Back- 
To-The-Farm movement so dangerous. It is actu- 
ally a symptom of this materialistic bias of which 
we have been talking. Physical well-being and safe- 
ty. I am all right, so let the nation go hang. A cot- 
tage, a few acres—things, things, things. 

On the other hand, of course, it is our one chance 
to get away with people on whom we can depend, 
our own family; to free ourselves from dependence 
on law-makers who will sell us and all we love to 
the highest bidder or the biggest promiser. 

Fundamentally, I suppose, it is the result of our 
losing faith in ourselves. In fact, that is what being 
scared means, does it not? What is more, money or 
automobiles or stocks and bonds—things—cannot 
reassure us because they can be taken away from 
us by any mob that comes hooting down a darkened 
street smashing windows and looting shops. 

Our strength, individually or nationally, must 
come from within, where are hidden the things of 
which we cannot be despoiled. For the individual, a 














reawakening of religion, a reconviction that the 
truths which Christ taught are the truths by which 
man must live. For the nation, perhaps, a national 
creed, a statement of principles. 

I cannot help wondering whether, as a nation, 
we are not going to last longer and live more richly 
if we return to the love of the things of the spirit, 
if we again put principle above price, if we make 
known to local politicians and international “phe- 
naglers” that the soul of America is not for sale— 
that America actually has a soul that is stirring 
and flourishing and growing strong on the ideas 
and ideals which we are feeding it. 

We cannot do it overnight. We may even now 
be starting too late. But we can do this. We can 
say to our friends who are dreaming of little cot- 
tages in the country, “Don’t run away! Stick 
around! Lend a hand! We’re going to need you! 
We're going to need every steadying influence to 
hold this ship of earth on her course after the 
storms of war have battered her. Money, markets, 
the lust for power and gold—material things— 
have almost destroyed her. Only the things of the 
spirit, the old-fashioned, simple virtues at which 


some of our bright, young materialists have been 
hooting can save us.” 

The Golden Age of America may still lie ahead. 
You and I may contribute to the reawakening 
which will usher it in. But we will not accomplish 
this by running away. We will not bring it to pass 
on some little farm far up in the hills. 

We have got to stay down here in the cities and 
prove to the strikers that they are striking against 
themselves. We have got to show the industrialists 
that, by halting production, they are inviting the 
loss of everything which they possess. We must 
reaffirm the old truth that the nation is greater 
than the individual because, if the nation falters, 
the individual is lost. 

Are you scared when you think of the future? 
Well, so am I. But I am convinced that there is 
still hope. I know that there is a way out for all of 
us. But it is the hard way, the way of self-forget- 
fulness, the way of individual consecration tn the 
common good. 

Are we big enough for this? I believe we are. 
This I know. At least you and I can make a start— 
now. 


JUSTICE TRACES PATTERNS 
FOR PEACEFUL NEIGHBORHOODS 


JOHN LaFARGE 











WHAT happened to Rochester after his 1942 New 
Year’s party I have not yet learned. I understand it 
was to be money back to the guest who did not 
have to be carried out at the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings. But the mention of his and Jack Benny’s 
festivities makes me feel I should like to have a 
little New Year’s party of my own. I should like to 
talk to my guests about a certain matter that we 
have all heard considerably about in the closing 
days of 1941, and that will come up still more in 
1942. The guests would talk, too; pretty emphati- 
cally, in many instances. I have no objection to 
that. I know how they feel; I have heard it all and 
much more besides; and I know how their thoughts 
run. But they would not need to lift me onto a 
stretcher after the orchestra had played “Home, 
Sweet Home.” I believe that when decent people 
get together and discuss frankly, but honestly, 
questions that touch very strongly on prejudices 
and emotions, there is still a place for reason and 
good sense. And this applies to the question of 
Negro migrants into our Northern cities quite as 
much as to other matters. 

Every now and then feelings are aroused and 


thoughts are brought to a focus by some event that 
touches on the relations of white people and col- 
ored people in a city community. There were the 
Chicago Race Riots in 1919; in 1935 there was the 
so-called Harlem Riot in New York City, which 
was a sort of reckless protest by certain irrespon- 
sible elements against local employment conditions. 

Recent press revelations concerning crime con- 
ditions in Harlem, conditions that bring crimes 
of violence into nearby white neighborhoods, have 
again focused public attention upon the situation 
of the colored people in the great cities. To these 
sensational press reports a popular magazine now 
adds a couple of highly spiced articles, embellished 
with still more spicy pictures. Since my name ap- 
pears in these articles, adorned not with a picture 
but attached to some misplaced quotation marks, I 
feel moved to invite the general public to attend 
my New Year’s party. 

After the lemonade has been passed around, my 
proposal is not to deliver a lecture but to invite 
answers to a few, I think rather obvious, questions. 

First of all, I should ask: why be surprised at 
the presence of crime and disorder in a neighbor- 
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hood when all the factors are present that encour- 
age crime and disorder in any group of people, of 
any race or nationality? Why such astonishment, 
such an explosion of emotion? 

The surprising feature in the entire affair is not 
that so much wickedness exists, but that there is 
not a vastly greater amount of it. Food rather for 
surprise are the hundreds of Negro boys and girls 
who, after a long day’s work crowd into night- 
schools to prepare themselves, against all conceiv- 
able odds, to be useful citizens of the nation. Or, 
that any young people at all can grow up into a 
measure of self-respect, when the only parents they 
have ever known are habitually unemployed par- 
ents, living flaccidly on a monthly relief check. 

Since we are in the questioning mood, we can 
ask ourselves what breed of noble citizens would 
you or I have developed into if our own youth had 
been passed under similar circumstances? 

There is no need to enumerate these factors here 
in detail. They are familiar to any one who has 
spent a few hours at a session of the Domestic 
Relations Court, or has engaged in a moderate 
amount of parish visiting. We have had our ghet- 
tos, our East Sides, our beyond-the-tracks, our San 
Juan hills, Tenderloins, Little Italy’s, Polish Corri- 
dors and everything else in every city in the coun- 
try. But there is this difference. The white lad or 
the white maiden can “graduate” from these ghet- 
tos. When they have made their little nest-egg and 
have invested in a suburban cottage, none but a 
few cousins and aunts know their origin. But the 
colored family bears a return ticket on its coun- 
tenance which cannot be effaced. What incentive 
is there to become law-abiding, to become social 
and neighborly and orderly and altogether clean, 
quiet and nice, when the majority world has already 
established its stereotype of what you are and must, 
irrevocably and by Divine decree, ever remain? 

The Negroes, particularly those who follow the 
great and glorious American quit-the-farm tradi- 
tion and migrate by the millions into our immense 
cities, are rapidly becoming the nation’s Number 
One proletariat. The question I should like to put 
to all those who refuse to give employment or 
training opportunity to intelligent and qualified 
Negro youth—future heads of families—is: do you 
wish them to remain a proletariat? If you do, how 
can you expect anything but social conflict and 
disorder as a result? If you do not so wish, then 
what steps are you taking to remove what is a 
much more gravely anti-social attitude in the minds 
of those who thus close the gates of opportunity? 

Having consumed the lemonade, let us now 
broach the Pepsi-Cola and address a question or 
two to various secular agencies which are endeav- 
oring to help the Negro’s lot even under these 
adverse circumstances. The question is not put in- 
vidiously, but rather with the assumption that they 
themselves of late have not infrequently raised it, 
and are disposed to give it a serious answer. 

Your work, in general, follows well tried meth- 
ods. It has assimilated and put into practice the 
best lessons of modern social science and philan- 
thropy. It has offered and continues to offer the 
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only hope to great numbers of helpless people for 
opportunity, for social or civic, even physical se- 
curity. But do you believe that what you expect 
the Negro to be and to accomplish, under your 
guidance, for his own benefit—in order to do his 
part in overcoming his own disabilities—can be 
fulfilled with the type of religion that the majority 
of the Negro masses now possess? Or that they 
will maintain even that much religion? No amount 
of doing for the Negro will help, unless home and 
community are built up spiritually from within. 

In view of this simple consideration, does it not 
seem strange that in all the flock of utterances that 
have appeared of late in the public press, concern- 
ing, let us say, the situation in Harlem, little if 
anything is said about the work of the Catholic 
Church for the religious welfare of the Negro? Of 
the groups of priests and nuns who are devoting 
themselves to this particular task? 

Tributes are paid in private; but some more trib- 
utes paid in public would be very much to the point. 
Even Richard Wright could add a postscript, to 
this effect, on his scroll of grievances. 

Having queried the general public—periodically 
disturbed at finding that Negroes act much as 
other races act when under similar conditions— 
and having questioned the enlightened non-Cath- 
olic agencies, let us serve sherbet and greet some 
of our leading Catholic laity. 

Some of these inform me, before I have time to 
speak further, that they are animated by senti- 
ments of the utmost friendliness for members of 
the Negro race. So pronounced are these senti- 
ments that they have attended Mass on Sunday at 
churches chiefly frequented by colored people. They 
assure me, moreover, that they were not impelled 
to this by mere fancy, but wished to give concrete 
evidence of their faith that all men, all races, are 
equal before God’s altar and that the Catholic 
Church knows no racial distinctions. 

For this I can only commend them, and all the 
party is impressed by these splendid sentiments. 
But since I am still master of ceremonies, I reserve 
the right to put an additional, even if seemingly 
ungracious question to these sincere and pious peo- 
ple. It happens to have been addressed to me by a 
colored Catholic man who used to be night-watch- 
man in the Spelvin Building, but was fired when 
Mr. Spelvin cut his help by one third. “You have 
to draw the line somewhere,” said Spelvin. I meet 
this little colored man occasionally on his way home 
from Church. 

“Good news, Father,” he said, when I last saw 
him. “My two boys have just succeeded in landing 
jobs with the Banner Corporation; one as a welder, 
the other as a concrete finisher’s apprentice. Wages 
are not high, but enough to keep our little family 
together—enough, with the grace of the good Lord 
and the prayers of Our Lady in Heaven. We have 
laid a good deal of a burden upon her of late. 

“The boys worked hard to get those jobs,” he 
continued. “They joined Mr. Parker’s job-hunting 
group, took his training—seventy-five per cent 
character and attitude, he told them, as well as 
knowing what you really want to fit yourself for. 











They worked hard, they helped the other boys and 
the other boys helped them. They sat up nights 
studying their manuals. But there was one thing I 
could never quite understand. Why was it that not 
one of these good Catholic men who have been 
coming to our church did anything to help them? I 
have heard those men talk on occasions. I have 
heard them even speak about the Popes’ Encycli- 
cals. Three of them are among the biggest em- 
ployers in our town. A couple of them are personnel 
managers and at least five are prominent in union 
circles. They are religious men, they are pious men, 
and there’s not one of them who wouldn’t pass you 
a five-dollar bill if you were starving, or pay your 
rent if you told him you would be evicted. 

“Yet when the boys spoke to some of them and 
said they were planning to put to use some of the 
training Dr. Pond gave them at the vocational high 
school, these men said that times were difficult, and 
that it would be better if colored people trained 
themselves to become good porters and such. Mr. 
Waddington, who I think is a straight honest Cath- 
olic man, was indignant, when Bob mentioned it, 
and said it was against social justice, which he 
speaks about in public. But when Bob asked him 
why he didn’t tell that to his friends, he seemed a 
bit bewildered. Now my question is: is there some- 
thing the matter with these men’s religion? Or is 
there something in our Faith they have missed?” 

What have they missed? If we find the response 
to that question, we have an important answer to 
our queries concerning Negro neighborhood con- 
flicts and local crime areas. Let us conclude by put- 
ting two questions the reader himself can settle. 

The first question is: how can our religion be 
truly supernatural, how can we claim to possess or 
practise the fullness of Christian charity, when we 
are not concerned with the social and with the 
frankly economic conditions in which individual 
families are compelled to work out their salvation? 

The second question is: how can we by any 
stretch of the imagination hope to find an adequate 
solution for these neighborhood problems until our 
Catholic faith and practice does concern itself— 
from supernatural, yea, from Eucharistic, motives 
—with these same problems: for all families in the 
community, since the family institution is for all? 

The following truths seem obvious enough—they 
are frequently mentioned, in one or the other form, 
in the Papal Encyclicals—yet they are frequently 
forgotten. 

Under normal circumstances, souls work out 
their eternal destiny not as scattered individuals 
but as members of families. Even youthful duties 
relate to future family responsibilities. 

A continued apostolate of family life, therefore, 
is urgently needed in our time. The Rev. Dr. 
Thomas F. Coakley, pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church, Pittsburgh, speaks of it as a “supreme 
need of the hour” in his penetrating article on 
“Catholic Leakage” in the January Catholic World. 
Parents need to be taught to impart religious in- 
struction to their children. Family prayers and 
family consecration or corporate Holy Communion; 
natural virtues of thrift, helpfulness; family recre- 


ations, need to be encouraged. Family economic life 
cannot be neglected. The Christian family aposto- 
late is not solely a parish work, but one for the 
entire community as well: a community project, in 
which non-Catholics as well as Catholics may prof- 
itably be enlisted. Catholic participation in youth 
guidance is an effective means of maintaining in 
the community spiritual standards of family life. 

This is particularly true in the case of Negro 
neighborhoods, for the lives of Negro families are 
in great measure determined by the complexion of 
the large non-Catholic community. 

Family life, evan purely spiritual family life, 
however, is in great measure conditioned by the 
family’s economic circumstances. This does not 
mean that families will be good and pious when 
comfortably placed and warmly housed. But it does 
mean that economic injustice strikes a deadly blow 
against the life of the family, against its integrity, 
its very existence as a permanent human institu- 
tion. As Pope Pius XI says in his Quadragesimo 
Anno: “It may be said with all truth that nowadays 
the conditions of social and economic life are such 
that vast multitudes of men can only with great 
difficulty pay attention to that one thing necessary, 
namely, their eternal salvation.” 

If this is true for “great multitudes,” it is in a 
superlative degree true for the Negro. For him, 
family economic conditions are determined to an 
amazing extent by the racial attitudes of the great 
national community. Families do not function in a 
social vacuum, they depend for their healthy exis- 
tence upon civic and social opportunity. Physical 
hardships that result from denial of opportunity 
may be alleviated by relief; but no governmental 
or private relief program can heal wounds to 
youth’s personality inflicted by idleness, frustration 
and racial despair. 

If, therefore, our Catholic charity sincerely de- 
sires to aid the actual salvation of concrete and 
actual individual persons, let me ask, in conclusion, 
how can it be indifferent to the pattern of inter- 
racial justice? Can it be unconcerned with false 
attitudes, false concepts and pictures unthinkingly 
accepted by a large body of our well meaning 
Northern citizens about the Negro worker, as simi- 
lar misconceptions about Catholics are accepted by 
other large groups of equally well meaning but 
misinformed citizens? A truly Christlike charity 
cannot be blind to the daily problems of countless 
fellow-citizens and fellow-Christians, to whom 
God’s Providence has entrusted the care of their 
own present or future homes and families. 

To the salvation of Negro souls, therefore, the 
apostolate of interracial justice would seem to be 
essential; just as the parish and community family 
apostolate is essential. 

Unless, indeed, the pattern of interracial justice 
be made to stand out as clear as the pattern of 
prejudice, to be as tangible, as zealously and con- 
sistently sponsored, our talk is largely in vain. Here 
is a job for our leading Catholic laymen. It is 
worthy of those who, in Confirmation, received the 
Seal of the Spirit and the Bishop’s blow upon the 
cheek. 
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THE WAR TIME COLLEGE 


AT the Baltimore conference on college adminis- 
tration during the war, a majority of the delegates 
representing nearly 800 institutions, expressed op- 
position to any plan which would involve lowering 
of the requirements for academic degrees. That 
solicitude is, of course, commendable, but war will 
necessarily affect every activity in the country, 
higher education included. 

Yet there was wisdom in the words of Dr. 
Redvers Opie, the English economist, who told 
the conference: “The universities are under no 
illusion that a war degree is as good as a peace 
degree.” While there must now be compromises, 
the task of the colleges, even during war, is to 
make as few changes as may be possible in view of 
the necessary demands of our national policies. The 
immediate outcome of the conference will probably 
be a college in which the work for the bachelor’s 
degree can be finished within three years. In many 
colleges this change has been made. 

This change will call for adjustments of many 
kinds, which, however, can be accomplished with- 
out an excessive number of dislocations. As Dr. 
Bowman, of Johns Hopkins, remarked in the clos- 
ing address: “We shall change our requirements, 
no doubt, and no doubt we ought to, and we shall 
permanently change some things that have long 
needed changing; but we shall not cheapen higher 
education, or call on the Government to take us 
over, after the manner of totalitarian countries.” 
The war cloud will indeed have a silver lining if it 
forces changes in programs which have long made 
our American colleges suspect in the eyes of schol- 
ars trained in other countries, and under auspices 
more purely academic than those which have gen- 
erally obtained in this country. 

As to Dr. Bowman’s warning against the danger 
inherent in Government subsidies, both college ad- 
ministrators and Government officials will do well 
to heed it. The very idea of “totalitarian colleges” 
is wholly incompatible with the purposes for which 
this war is being fought. Freedom in education is 
quite as necessary in a free country as freedom of 
speech and of the press, and there are few forces 
more inimical to liberty than a Government-subsi- 
dized and Government-controlled system of educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, it would at present seem impos- 
sible that our colleges, with the exception of those 
that are heavily endowed, can make the necessary 
war-time changes and continue their beneficent ac- 
tivities, without some degree of financial assistance 
from the Federal Government. 

That aid will be afforded seems probable, but 
what form it will take, and under what circum- 
stances it will be given, is a question now before 
the Government. No doubt a majority of our col- 
lege administrators will regard these subsidies as a 
necessary evil, to be tolerated as an alternative to 
extinction of their works, to be accepted under 
conditions which imply no loss of legitimate aca- 
demic freedom, and to be terminated at the con- 
clusion of these uneasy times. For the present, how- 
ever, it is a question of survival. 
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EDITC 


EQUALITY 


IN the last paragraph of the President’s address 
to Congress, is a line which expresses a funda- 
mental truth, of supreme importance to all of 
us, individually and as a nation. “We are fight- 
ing as our fathers fought,” said the President, 
“to uphold the doctrine that all men are equal 
in the sight of God.” 

We are equal because we have been fash- 
ioned, Jew and gentile alike, to His image and 
likeness; equal, because we are brethren of 
Jesus Christ, redeemed by the Blood which He 
shed for us on Calvary; equal, because to all of 
us without exception has been given a supreme 
task, the salvation of our immortal souls. As all 
of us are drawn from the earth by His omnip- 
otence, so all of us return to that from which 
we were drawn, equal in death as in life. 

But we as a people have not understood the 
full meaning of that equality which has been 
eloquently set forth in our first State Paper, 
the Declaration of Independence. In a State 
that was designed to know no classes, our pride 
and our avarice have promoted class distinc- 
tions. Under an economic and industrial system 
which set God’s law at naught, black men be- 
came chattels, and whites and blacks alike eked 
out a starving existence as wage slaves, and 
children hungered in the richest agricultural 
country in the world. The Saviour of our race 
had said that the heirs of the Kingdom, the 
Princes in His house, were the poor, and we 
made poverty all but synonomous with disgrace. 
Blessed are the rich, we said, and all who seek 
riches, for theirs is the kingdom of this world, 
the only world we shail ever know. And we 
thought gratitude and back-breaking servitude 
due us from those whom we graciously permit- 
ted to feed upon broken meats. 

All who hunger and thirst after justice look 
forward to a world in which a common recog- 
nition of our common equality will lift the bur- 
dens from the shoulders of the poor and the 
oppressed of all nations, and permit every man 
to live in a manner becoming his dignity as a 
son of God. We now seem far removed from 
that consummation, but we can bring it nearer 
to our generation by practical recognition in 
our lives of this great Christian truth. National 
reforms must be begun by reform of the in- 
dividual. 








FRIALS 


OUR CHIEF TREASURE 


IT is disturbing to note that juvenile delin- 
quency increased in our larger cities last year. 
It is even more disturbing to reflect that condi- 
tions which seem inevitable during war-time, 
may promote a greater increase in the present 
year. 

The causes for this increase will probably 
vary in the different communities. But it may 
be suggested that we have put too much re- 
liance upon legal devices as preventives or 
cures of youthful delinquency. An understaffed 
or improperly managed parole system for adults 
may actually encourage crime. Similarly, the 
juvenile court, probation officers and other 
agencies, need something more than the legis- 
lative act which creates them, to give them 
effectiveness. 

All of us have seen juvenile courts with 
judges whose knowledge of human nature, espe- 
cially as this is manifested in the juvenile delin- 
quent, was sadly defective. Some judges, more- 
over, are unable to get at the relevant legal 
facts in the issues before them, to say nothing 
of reaching a proper understanding of the 
child’s environment and background. In many 
cases, the judge lacks the knowledge essential 
for the proper disposition of the case, because 
he cannot acquire it himself, and his court 
either has too few investigators, or is forced to 
put up with investigators appointed for political 
reasons. The result is that the child is treated 
with hurtful severity, or he is dismissed to go 
back to an environment in which he can learn 
little but crime. Short of a miracle, his goal is 
the penitentiary, or the scaffold. 

Healthful social and economic conditions will, 
of course, help to reduce the incidence of juve- 
nile delinquency. But until these can be estab- 
lished we shall need juvenile courts, fully 
equipped to deal with the unusually difficult 
cases which come before them almost daily. 
Unless a sufficient number of qualified investi- 
gators, parole and probation officers can be se- 
cured, the juvenile court will lose most of its 
usefulness. It is unwise economy, in our judg- 
ment, to cite war conditions as a reason for 
retrenchment in this field. If we can spend bil- 
lions on home defense, we can certainly spend 
millions in defense of our children, our most 
precious possession. 





BACK OF THE LINES 


BEGGARS cannot be choosers, nor can nations 
that go to war. Beggars and belligerents alike must 
take such aid as is available, and be thankful. But 
no nation, however beset, can sell its soul for guns, 
without losing all for which it rightly fought. 

These ancient saws come to mind on reading an 
account of Soviet Russia, recently published by 
a former Ambassador to the Kremlin. The success 
of the Russian forces vindicates the author’s esti- 
mate, reached three years ago, of the strength in 
arms and men of the Soviet military establish- 
ment. The experts were wrong, and the civilian 
was right, for Russia is at the moment Hitler’s most 
powerful opponent. For this repulse of the German 
armies, the civilized world is grateful, even though 
it must recognize that its state is that of a peace- 
ful citizen who, attacked by a thug, is rescued by 
a more powerful felon. 

It is instructive to note that, although our Ameri- 
can diplomat was impressed by Russia’s material 
prosperity, or what appears to be such, he is not 
blind to the philosophy on which Communism is 
based. “No physical betterment of living standards 
could possibly compensate for the utter destruc- 
tion of the liberty of thought and speech, and the 
sanctity of the individual,” he writes. He also per- 
ceives clearly that systematic attempts to blot out 
from the hearts of men the very idea of Almighty 
God and of His law are essential in the Soviet ideal 
of the state. “Every effort is being made to sub- 
stitute worship of a man or of men, for the wor- 
ship of God.” Communistic hatred of religion differs 
in no whit from that which Hitler has made part 
of his state, and it would be difficult to decide on 
which side lie greater deeds of stark cruelty and 
injustice. 

Necessarily, the consequence of these onslaughts 
on Christianity is the destruction of all personal 
and national moral standards. “The philosophy of 
Communism justifies all acts, if done in its name,” 
writes the diplomat. The truth of that conclusion 
has been repeatedly shown by the Dies Commit- 
tee, in its investigation of Communistic propaganda 
in the United States. It was shown again by the 
Rapp-Coudert committee, appointed by the State 
legislature to investigate the progress of Com- 
munism among teachers and students in the public 
schools and colleges of the city of New York. In 
more than one instance, evidence was offered the 
committee which proved beyond doubt that sys- 
tematic falsehood, attested when necessary, on 
oath, was the Party line in New York. The influ- 
ence of the same philosophy, utterly destructive 
of morals and of good order, has alas been discov- 
ered in many labor organizations. It is certainly 
true that we “cannot do business with Hitler,” for 
Hitler has proved again and again that his most 
solemn pledges are worthless. But no other judg- 
ment can be passed upon Communists, as we have 
seen them in the United States, and in every part 
of the world where they are faithful to the Party 
creed and practices. 

Millions of young Americans are now preparing 
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to join the more than one million already in our 
military forces. They will bid farewell to mother 
and father, wife or sweetheart, whom they may 
never see again. They have left their chosen avoca- 
tions, and they have made these sacrifices willing- 
ly and even gladly, in this hour of peril. Those of 
us who remain at home are ready to make any sac- 
rifice that may be deemed necessary by the authori- 
ties. But we cannot afford to forget that we are 
fighting to perpetuate our right to life and lib- 
erty by destroying the armed forces which threaten 
the existence of our constitutional Government. 
We cannot, therefore, suffer any further infiltra- 
tion of Communism into our national life. 

Every American will pledge his allegiance to 
the constituted authority, and will be ready to give 
in defense of his country his life and all that he 
has. But that we may come out of this struggle 
with victory, and live thereafter in a just and last- 
ing peace, it is wholly necessary to repel here at 
home the destructive forces of a philosophy which 
would tear God out of His Heavens, and degrade 
man, God’s image, to the condition of a cowed 
serf, dependent upon the pleasure of a God-hating 
state for permission to live. 

Communism has caused grave disorder in this 
country. The peculiar circumstances which now 
exist must not be used to condone Communism as 
a philosophy, or as a plan of action, or as justifica- 
tion of a truce in our warfare against it. For Com- 
munism, unless steadfastly opposed, will in time 
of war breed regiments of Quislings behind our 
fighting lines. 


ON THE POTOMAC 


MEN who cannot be fairly counted aged remem- 
ber well the time when Washington had many of 
the aspects of a sleepy little town. Of course, there 
were the large Government buildings, all of them 
sparsely populated. Foreign politics did not interest 
us, and as for domestic matters, our Republican 
Presidents, re-elected with monotonous regularity, 
had no problem more intricate than that of keep- 
ing on good terms with the G.A.R. by liberalizing 
the pension laws. A subdued minority of Demo- 
crats could assert itself only in talk, and that, 
usually in hushed tones. Along the Potomac, life 
was quiet. 

Modern Washington reflects the hectic activity 
of a “boom town” that has sprung up overnight 
on the edge of a newly-discovered oil-field. Prices 
are high in Washington, and lodgings can be ob- 
tained only with great difficulty. As new armies 
of Government employes are added to the popula- 
tion, these difficulties grow more acute. 

The suggestion that many of the bureaus and 
agencies could be moved to other cities, is one way 
out of a situation that is becoming impossible. The 
alternative is a building program to provide office- 
space and housing for Federal employes, and of 
these the second is the more important. In an era 
of social reform, the Government, the country’s 
largest employer, is a sad laggard. 
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ALWAYS OUR MOTHER 


ONCE there could be found good Protestants who 
would never utter an unkind or disrespectful word 
about anyone, except about Mary, the ever-blessed 
Mother of Our Saviour. Apparently they forgot 
that it was Mary who had been chosen from all 
eternity for an office, at once so sweet and so 
tremendous that no words can adequately glorify 
it; they forgot, too, that Mary had cared for Jesus 
in His infancy and childhood, had lived in close 
communion with Him for years at Nazareth, and 
had not only followed Him during His public min- 
istry, but had stood at the foot of the Cross, when 
the Saviour of the world offered the supreme sac- 
rifice for the redemption of sinful man. 

When we add to this that they also forgot the 
message which Gabriel, the Angel of the Annun- 
ciation, had brought to her from God the Father, 
beginning with the salutation, “Hail, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee,” we can see how far these 
misguided persons strayed from the truths about 
Our Lady recorded in the Gospels. If they felt that 
they honored the Son by dishonoring the Mother, 
the only excuse that can be offered is that, like 
those for whom Our Lord begged forgiveness on 
Calvary, they did not know what they did. 

Happily, every year sees non-Catholics hasten- 
ing in increasing numbers to praise her. “Behold, 
henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.” 
(Saint Luke, i, 48.) Now and then what they say 
of Our Lady may not be expressed in exact theo- 
logical language, but we can be glad that they sin- 
cerely wish to honor her, and happy to know that, 
as the tender Mother that she is, Our Lady will re- 
ward their good will. 

Strangely enough, the Gospel for tomorrow 
(Saint John ii, 1-11) contains several passages 
which, of old, good but misguided Protestants were 
wont to quote in disparagement of Our Lady. It is 
a festive scene, that of a village wedding, which 
Saint John describes, and so winning in its sim- 
plicity that it would seem to afford no occasion 
for controversy. The central fact of the narrative is 
that Our Lady asked her Son to work a miracle, 
and that He did. It is true that an older English 
translation of some phrases might possibly convey 
the idea of a rebuke to her, but as we now know, 
Our Lord, after hearing from His Mother that the 
wine had run short, asked, “What wouldst thou 
have me to do, woman?” Since the last word does 
not imply disrespect, but exactly the contrary, what 
happened is that Our Lord asked His Mother what 
she wished Him to do, and that she was sure that 
He would comply with her wish. For at once she 
said to the servants: “Do whatever he tells you.” 

Sweet Mother Mary, sometimes we are as stupid 
as those poor dear old-fashioned Protestants, in 
doubting your continual intercession for us, and 
sometimes, too, in doubting your Son’s loving care 
for us, even in our simplest temporal needs. For- 
give us, Mother of Jesus, and our Mother, and ask 
your Son to work the miracle of transforming our 
cold hearts into hearts on fire with love of your 
Son, and of you. 








LITERATURE AND ARTS 











WINDS THAT BLOW AT LAST TO GOD 


ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 








OUR Catholic reading public knows little about the 
great work of Compton Mackenzie, the Scots con- 
vert. This prolific, but remarkable writer was born 
in 1883. While his sister, Fay Compton, displayed 
theatrical talents, obviously inherited from her 
parents, young Mackenzie took to a more creative 
art; his stupendous erudition, his extensive travels, 
expert knowledge of music and a past full of ex- 
citing and moving experiences enabled him to be- 
come one of the most outstanding writers in the 
English language. 

Before the first World War, Mackenzie startled 
the English public by a series of novels describing 
with revolutionary frankness aspects of English 
life which were definitely not “nice.” (Sinister 
Street is the best known of these.) When the war 
was over, he and his wife entered the Church and 
he continued his literary activities. His many and 
varied interests prevented him for many years from 
producing a truly outstanding work; only since the 
publication of the East Wind of Love, as the first 
volume of a magnificent panoramic quadrilogy, 
have his admirers seen their hopes come true. 
Mackenzie was at last settling down to build a lit- 
erary monument which is probably destined to last. 

These “Winds of Love” give a grandiose, pano- 
ramic view of Britain and large parts of Europe 
and America during the first thirty years of this 
century. They are not only an Entwicklungsroman 
in the German tradition but also a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the different aspects of Western Civil- 
ization. John Ogilvie, the hero, with whom we be- 
come acquainted in the opening pages of the “East 
Wind,” is the son of a prosperous London lawyer 
of Scottish stock, but his travels cover the United 
States, Greece, Italy, France, Poland and Switzer- 
land. His best friend, Edward Fitzgerald, is a Cath- 
olic and a courageous Irish patriot. There are the 
two brothers Stern, young Jews with sharp and 
critical minds. While Julius, the older, finds his 
way to inner peace and happiness by embracing 
Catholicism, his younger brother, driven by an 
almost satanic spirit of negation, becomes an ardent 
Communist only to meet complete disillusionment. 

There is Mr. Kelly, flashy theatrical agent in 
New York, Cissie Oliver, the unfortunate Catholic 
prostitute, Euphrosyne, the ardent Greek Venizel- 
ist, the venerable figure of old Sir William Hunter. 


The array of persons is endless: from pensioned 
officers to judges, streetwalkers, Scottish lairds, 
Italian railway conductors, Greek conspirators, 
liberal vicars and Blimpish members of the gentry. 
We find in the pages of this great document humain 
a hitherto unexcelled synthesis of artistic represen- 
tation and scientific accuracy. 

But in spite of the fact that Compton Mackenzie 
is a man of passion and enthusiasm, his characters 
are not painted in black and white. He is conscious 
of the fact that we all suffer from the effects of 
Original Sin which, nevertheless, rarely take Luth- 
eran dimensions. There is not one fully portrayed 
character in his book which shows a determined 
will toward evil; the desire (sometimes vague) of 
goodness and of the morally right is always present. 
Some of the characters, like that of Mrs. Stern, may 
not enchant the reader, but the conscious or sub- 
conscious theocentric nostalgia of their souls is 
apparent. One feels that Mackenzie sees the World 
as an enormous theatre, a gigantic stage on which 
we move and act, watched by an invisible Observer, 
by God. 

But as we are created in the image of God, there 
is an atmosphere of moderate optimism which per- 
vades these volumes; no cynicism, no despair mani- 
fests itself and if the more macabre and vicious 
aspects of human existence are brought into the 
action, it is done with the clear knowledge that 
their omission would impair the catholicity, the 
totality and completeness of the panoramic pic- 
ture. 

On the other hand, the reader will be delighted 
by the author’s sense for impartiality and justice. 
He minces no words about England’s sins toward 
Ireland, he thunders against British bureaucratical 
narrowness, he exposes with unparalleled frank- 
ness the arrogance of a certain British type travel- 
ing abroad, and he displays an eager readiness to 
accept and praise the cultural values of other na- 
tions in either hemisphere. There is little doubt that 
Mr. Mackenzie is not a liberal, but a “reactionary” 
conservative. His heart belongs to Catholic Jacob- 
ite Scotland; yet it is exactly his conservative and 
aristocratic generosity which triumphs so brilliant- 
ly over liberal narrow-mindedness. 

The greatest strength of this monumental work 
lies in the persuasiveness of Mackenzie’s under- 
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standing of the psychological and theological as- 
pects of religion. His hero is at the start a liberal- 
ized and doubting Anglican with many character- 
istics of the “Good Pagan’; although his innate 
sensuality and his lack of firm religious convictions 
let him drift into a morally inordinate life, he never 
becomes a prey of cynicism and his yearning for 
absolute Truth and God are never dormant. There 
is only one religion which tempts and lures him: 
the Catholic Church. And the reader has the im- 
pression that John Ogilvie never ceases to wrestle 
with the Truth or against the Truth which he sus- 
pects to be only in the great Universal Church 
founded by Christ and not in the local sect founded 
by Henry VIII. It is Julius Stern, and even more 
so, Edward Fitzgerald, who never relax in their 
efforts to make him “see” and the best letter ever 
written by a Catholic to a man who cannot make 
up his mind whether his emotions and intuitions 
lead him truly in the right direction, can be found 
in the West-Wind of Love. In this letter Edward 
accuses John of being one of the many “perhapsers” 
who cannot choose between a confessedly chaotic 
disbelief and the only thing they reluctantly rec- 
ognize to have the claim of inner consistency. 

But John is not ripe for clear-cut logical argu- 
ments and perhaps never will be. But there is Grace 
and one feels and sees the great duel between him 
and God Who leads him over tortuous paths, painful 
experiences and bitter suffering to his goal. It is in 
a Catholic church in Calvinistic Geneva that John 
has an unaccountable feeling of being sheltered and 
happy, where he surprisingly experiences a super- 
natural exaltation. He comes a step nearer to his 
goal when he ponders wonderingly over the ques- 
tion whether the Church is Truth or only human 
wisdom accumulated during the 2,000 years of her 
existence. 

His break with the ideology of the religion in 
which he has been reared becomes apparent when 
he stays with an Anglican vicar in Loamshire, a 
very respectable, elderly gentleman who had been 
able to work out a synthesis between Jesus Christ 
and the cricket-field. John’s eager mind is able to 
grasp the fallacies of a thoroughly liberalized the- 
ology and to see the fissures of a religious edifice 
which is solely based upon a tradition and a mis- 
understood loyalty. Mr. Damsom, the vicar, is a 
splendid character fashioned after numerous pat- 
terns taken from life. Mackenzie writes of him: 

If he had ever attempted to define the sin against 

the Holy Ghost it would undoubtedly have involved 

conduct that was un-English. Probably his imagina- 
tion (a rigorously limited imagination, for once 
again exercising the imagination was an un-English 
sport) saw Almighty God as an immense nebula 
giving off somewhat in the form of gaseous emana- 
tions an influence composed of the qualities sub 


specie aeternitatis of a headmaster, a cricket um- 
pire, an English naval captain, and Santa Claus. 


Yet God does not only permit John to have ex- 
periences which shake his belief in the faith which 
he “inherited” from his parents; He leads him 
through devious ways nearer and nearer to the 
Church. It is in connection with Cissie Oliver’s 
funeral that he again meets a priest and although 
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he is not present at the baptism of Julius Stern, he 
cannot help feeling the breath of God touching his 
soul. He is now certain that if Truth exists, it can 
only be in the Catholic Church—and nowhere else. 
And when Leonora, Julius’ wife, enters the Church, 
John is again stirred to the depths of his soul. But 
the enormous grief which descended upon him 
after the death of Zoe, the young Greek girl he 
intended to marry, has stunned his senses and 
closed his heart. 

While he struggles, suffers and sins, God watches 
over him. When Edward Fitzgerald dies there is a 
soul on the other side which will pray for him. 
There is a moment when the reader with apprehen- 
sion sees John falling in love with Athene, the 
American wife of a worthless friend of his. Athene 
prepares to divorce her husband and become John’s 
wife. It seems that this marriage would create an 
unsurmountable barrier for John to find his peace 
in the Church, as he loves Athene dearly. But here 
fate comes to his aid and removes the obstacle 
which would have barred John almost certainly 
from his final step—Wacy, Athene’s husband, dies. 
This piece of Divine intervention is neither cheap 
nor artificial. It may be in conformity with Mack- 
enzie’s victorious optimism, but this is not the 
point. John Ogilvie, the seeker and sinner, is loved 
by God. God wants him. And thus he finds the path 
before him clear. 

The last published volume, West to North, ends 
on a hopeful note. Athene has given birth to a 
daughter and John goes to the nearest Catholic 
priest asking him to baptize the child. Neither he 
nor his wife is ready for the great step but they 
know instinctively that it would not be sensible to 
have their child grow up in an increasingly apoca- 
lyptic world without a real foundation under its 
feet. There is little doubt that in the final volume, 
the Northwind of Love, John Ogilvie will find sal- 
vation in the Church. All admirers of Mackenzie’s 
great work eagerly await its publication. It is nat- 
urally difficult to guess the exact nature and con- 
tent of the final volume of this most monumental 
of modern Catholic novels, but one is inevitably led 
to believe that it will be final conversion. 

In spite of the great qualities of this supreme 
effort of the lonely Scot on the Island of Barra, 
there is little hope that the “Winds of Love” will 
ever be a great success on this side of the Atlantic. 
There are few books written more purposely for 
posterity and future generations than this quad- 
rilogy. There is only one warning one should give 
in all fairness to Catholic American readers. 
Compton Mackenzie is a Scot and his vistas are 
therefore aristocratic, in the broadest as well as in 
the narrowest sense of the word. He is unencum- 
bered by any sort of puritan or Jansenist tradition, 
and while he does not indulge in lurid descriptions 
of the manifestations of sexual life, he never hesi- 
tates to call a spade a spade and there is a strong 
undercurrent of sensuality which pervades the 
book. Yet Mackenzie is not only a great artist but 
he writes also sub specie aeternitatis. As Catholics 
we cannot help being proud of his last contribution 
to Anglo-Saxon literature. 




















PIED PIPER: PART TWO 


He’s come again as he threatened to come, 
The mad merry Piper of Hamelin Town 
Madder than ever, but less merrisome 
Than a piper should be in piebald gown. 
Lad from the country, lad from the town, 
He pipes them up and he pipes them down 
Across the midlands and well away 


Through bursting hedges of hawthorne spray; 


Unter den Linden and over the snows 
And in and out through gardened rows 
Of cherry blossoms that bow and fling 
Pellets of beauty after the Spring. 


Cathedral town and pagoda-town 


Are stripped of their youth, running up, running 


down 


The ways of the wind, where the Piper whirls 


Fluting his harvest of boys and girls! 


With ghostlings of smile playing in, playing out 
The mouth of him—screwed in a cryptic grin, 

He stalks their horizons,—and children shout 
Through the streets of London, Moscow, Berlin. 


The lightsome lads, the red-lipped girls, 
Pour out their powder, bind up their curls, 
Rush from the ends of north and south 


When he touches the reed to his blood-red mouth, 


And eyes on the Piper, run after him still 
Up and over the reddening hills— 

Up and over and down and out 

The Piper pipes and the young ones shout! 


And around, around the world it goes 
The piping, the shouting, and nobody knows 
Whither the Piper or whence the song, 


But they thrill to a madness and whirl along! 


Who wept once for Hamelin, weep again now 
Against a shrill piping that none may resist,— 
For the children from London, Berlin, Moscow, 


Running after the loon with a flute at his wrist! 
KEVIN JARLATH SULLIVAN 


MASS ON SOLOVETSKY 


Little tin chalices raised in the night— 
Little tin patens for God to rest on— 
Packing-box altars, faint candle-light— 
Little tin chalices raised in the night 
And prisoner-priests at worship till dawn. 


Prison-fare flour is turned into Hosts. 
Raisins are pressed to make the wine. 
Figures moving as silent as ghosts— 
Prison-fare flour is turned into Hosts 
And the midnight Prisoner is Divine. 


Whenever I see in the flooding light 

The winking of gold, I shall remember 
Little tin chalices raised in the night— 
Ghostly forms in the candle-light 

In a frozen land that is always December. 


ANNA BEATRICE MURPHY 


QUEST 


Where is the peace I knew? 

Where is the joy I had? 

Lost between false and true; 
Squandered on good and bad. 


Ambition, fierce and loud, 
Pride that will not bend 
Spell truth beneath a cloud 
And love without a friend. 


The things I gave, I have; 

The things I took, I lost. 

What frightened, made me brave; 
My shame became my boast. 


Upon the face of God 

Shall look what human eye? 
Knowledge breaks the sod, 
Wisdom cleaves the sky. 


Serve no earthly king, 

No boon of time implore— 
Thwarted, the heart shall sing; 
Denied, the will shall soar! 


Through pain that teaches true, 
Through grief, however sad, 
I'll win the peace I knew 
And gain the joy I had. 
JOHN BUNKER 


THE FIFTH GOSPEL 


There are five Gospels—the Apostles’ four, 
Deathless and luminous—and one more. 


Written in dust, this happy testament 

Is no less glorious and eloquent. 

The butterfly, the leaf, the rising lark 

Most joyously corroborate Saint Mark. 

Every flower that blooms is witness to 

The words of good Saint Luke and Saint Matthew; 
And each triumphant and incredible dawn 
Confirms the testimony of Saint John. 


The clouds that pass across majestic skies 
And children with their innocent round eyes, 
The fiery dew drops and the blazing stars 
Are all His authorized ambassadors. 


The genuflecting waters of the sea 

Forever chant His Mother’s litany. 

Oh, I myself have heard a great wave praying 
“Holy Mary” and all the small waves saying 
In a murmurous, beseeching chorus, 

“Pray for us! Pray for us! Pray for us!” 


Five Gospels testify to our dear Lord. 
Four speak the heavenly and actual Word. 
The final gospel is the earth’s sweet prose: 
The quickening womb, the apostolic rose. 
RUTH DE MENEZES 
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NOW YOU CAN LEARN 
TO SPEAK A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
“almost OVER NIGHT”! 


The Natural Way — You Learn By Ear 
BY THE 


Language Phone Method 


you learn a new tongue as easily as you learn a new 
tune, BY EAR. And the instructor never gets tired. He 
will repeat any part of the lesson, over and over, until 
you have mastered every word, every voice inflection. 
Thus, you learn to speak perfectly, with the accent of « 
true, cultured native. The method is far superior to the 
ordinary class and private tutor-instruction and has been 
endorsed by teachers of languages in the leading uni- 
versities and schools in the country. The results seem 
like magic. 15 minutes a day works wonders. 


LITERARY MASTERPIECES 


Read the masterpieces of French, Spanish and Italian 
literature in the language in which they were conceived and 
written. The full flavor of foreign letters cannot be trans- 
lated. Enjoy French novels before their characteristic 
sparkle—their native essence—has evaporated in trans- 
lation. The original Spanish of “Mare Nostrum” and “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” is far more vivid than 
the English version. Then consider the greater enjoyment 
assured by an understanding of the language in which an 
opera is sung—be it Spanish, French, German or Italian. 





ENDORSED BY teachers of language in such famous 
Osiversities as: Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph's 
Seminary, Stevens Institute of Technology, Yale. 
Even with this recognition, however, you cannot fully 
realize how amazingly simple it is to master a foreign 
language until you learn something about this fas- 
cinating method. To see and to hear is to believe. 








USE THE COUPON 
Descriptive Booklet 
illustrated from life 

giving detail of entire course 











SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 47 Check 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. language 


interested 
Send me the book “Learn to Speak 
French, Spanish, German, Italian— 
The Language Phone Way,” giving 
full particulars of the course. 


(NO AGENTS WILL CALL) 
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BOOKS 





KEY TO FEDERAL EUROPE 


THe Heart or Europe. By Denys de Rougemont and 
a Muret. Duell, Sloane and Pearce, Inc. 
50 

CAN a small army ever successfully defend a country 
against an adversary twenty, not to say fifty times as 
well equipped? Examples of other recently conquered 
nations “seem to give,” say the authors of this illuminat- 
ing little book on Switzerland, “a crushingly unanimous 
answer to this question.” Yet these examples have not 
at all demoralized the Swiss soldiers. How the Swiss are 
organized, how tough, how individual, how technically 
warlike yet how fiercely peace-loving they are, makes 
in itself a most impressive story. For the Swiss “hold 
the keys of a vanished” European, Holy Roman Empire. 

As an epitome of what Switzerland represents in 
Europe today, the authors take the “plan of St. Gothard,” 
civilization’s “last fortress in the clouds,” and compare 
it to Switzerland’s unique moral position, one that in 
many ways resembles the position of the Vatican State. 

Denys de Rougemont, though not a Catholic, has close- 
ly associated himself in recent years with Catholic lit- 
erary groups which vigorously defend the Christian ideal 
of the human person. His insistence upon a deep under- 
standing of the geographical basis of Switzerland’s social 
and political life is in line with Gonzague de Reynold’s 
powerful chapters on the same subject. 

Both men see the key importance of Switzerland as 
the “heart of Europe.” De Rougemont and Mrs. Muret 
(who is an American and lecturer on history at Barnard 
College) ask: “May not Swiss federalism contain a 
clue for the future reorganization of society, ‘which, 
instead of subordinating everything to material power 
or to some ideology or ism, will take the nature of things 
and the concrete interests of persons into account? .. . 
which would centralize those things that can only func- 
tion when they are so organized, but in which those 
things that can only live in their own place and way 
would be left free and autonomous?’” 

In a “five-foot shelf” of tools for future peace plans, 
this very practical study deserves a definite place. 

JoHN LAFARGE 


WINWAR WINNOWS WALT 


AMERKAN GIANT: WALT WHITMAN AND His TIMEs. 

By Frances Winwar. Harper and Bros. $3.50 
IN this book Miss Winwar continues her excellent and 
entertaining work of popularizing great literary figures. 
The book is, as are all of Miss Winwar’s earlier works, 
intelligently conceived and well written. It is, perhaps, 
as definitive a volume on Whitman as we shall see or 
care to see for a long time. One feels, occasionally, that 
Whitman is the recipient of an admiration from critics 
and students of American literature which is altogether 
beyond his merit. After all, and objectively, how great 
a poet was Walt Whitman? In general, in her estimates 
of her subject, Miss Winwar keeps her balance pretty 
well, though here and there she does teetc:: toward 
excess sympathy and adulation. Whitman’s life -nanned 
three quarters of his century. The author’s study of 
his “times” is as valuable as the more purely literary 
interest of the book, and, indeed, one feels that it is 
precisely this aspect which gives pith and body to the 
three hundred pages. 

Following the current fashion, Miss Winwar is im- 
mensely interested in the biographical problems of Whit- 
man’s life—-the love affair he is supposed to have had 








during his New Orleans interlude, the statement that 
he made in his old age that he was the father of six 
illegitimate children, and the accusation made by some 
that he suffered from a psychic twist in his personality. 
In every instance, Miss Winwar’s solution to these prob- 
lems is kindly and favorable to her subject. Very good. 
Since there is a very minimum of definite evidence on 
these points, Miss Winwar is as much entitled to her 
conjectures and surmises as any one else. At least no 
one can bravely gainsay her. And it must be said that 
the author’s conjectures are new and ingeniously de- 
duced. 

Much is made in the book of Whitman’s love of de- 
mocracy. The point seems too timely. Did the author 
write with the strains of “God bless America” ringing 
in her ears? Humanitarianism (and was Walt Whitman’s 
love of his fellow man more than that?) is not charity 
and without charity any democracy may prove to be 


only a noble but passing sociological experiment. 
THomas J. LYNaM, S.J. 


“...A LEAN AND FOOLISH KNIGHT” 


HERNAN Cortes: CONQUEROR OF Mexico. By Salvador 

de Madariaga. The Macmillan Company. $4 
A MAN who can marvel at the spiritual import and 
austerity of Spanish thought as reflected in the folk- 
poetry of his native land is the fit bard to sing the saga 
of that nation’s exploits, for he knows the vital force 
behind them. Accordingly, Sefior de Madariaga, with his 
Spanish genius for the scholarly tempered with the 
colorful, has written the history of a man whom we of 
the English-speaking world have, from our earliest years, 
been taught to despise as a monster of greed and cruelty. 
And the Leitmotif in the epic of Hernan Cortés in Mex- 
ico, his biographer tells us, was the firm and simple 
Faith of a Spanish soldier, the Faith that “had come 
to him through Rome, the sacred, universal, suprana- 
tional city,” the “Faith of Christ, which made all men 
one in their hearts.” It was for the realistic Conquista- 
dor of Christendom to realize the Christian urge to uni- 
versalism and human unity in his own way; and “Our 
Lord wished to help us,” says stout Cortés in many a 
letter to his Emperor. 

The reader quite naturally expects to meet Don 
Quixote in the course of a story so Spanish; and often 
enough he does in the person of the Knight who stormed 
the heights of Tenochtitlan. At the outset, the rash 
Spaniard blasts all hope of retreat from hidden horrors 
by literally burning his ships behind him. He sells his 
wild venture to a handful of lagging companions with 
much the same arguments used by the Knight of La 
Mancha to drag his Sancho on to battle windmills. A 
remnant of the medieval love of justice in his make-up 
moves this devotee of the sword and ink-pot to observe 
a quaint sort of legalism in his most violent enterprises, 
though the heavens fall. Baptized native women are 
transformed into Dofias for the chivalrous Spaniard. 
The impetuous Cortés would leap the gap between two 
worlds at a single bound, forthrightly preaching his 
Faith to the bloody priests of bewildered Motecucuma, 
candidly disillusioning them of their belief in the divin- 
ity of the white-skinned strangers, ruthlessly smashing 
their idols to set up the image of God’s Mother in blood- 
spattered temples, and thereby bringing about a san- 
guinary and weil-nigh disastrous war that the more 
politique procedure of another age would have forfended. 
Most quixotic of all is the hero’s tragic devotion to a 
distracted and parsimonious monarch. 

Thanks to the author’s profound study of contempo- 
raneous witnesses, among them the inimitable Spanish 
war-horse, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, and his inclusion of 
copious notes and indices, we have a scholarly treatment 
of one of the most romantic and significant figures of 
colonial history. Lovers of good historical analysis will 
be impressed with the present author’s conclusions re- 
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Francis J. Spellman, D.D., Archbishop of New York. 
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THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
DICTIONARY 


A complete work of reference on every subject in the life, 
belief, tradition, rites, ceremonies, symbolism, devotions, 
history, biography, laws, constitution, dioceses, missions, 
centers, institutions, organizations, statistics of the church 
and her part in promoting science, art, education, social 
welfare, morals, and civilization. 
Compiled and Edited under the Direction of 
JOHN J. WYNNE, S.J., S.T.D. 
1100 Pages — 560 Illustrations 


CLASSIFIED TABLE OF CONTENTS 


A most useful reference list by itself, it adds 
immensely to the value of the Dictionary to 
whose 8,250 articles these titles have reference, 
grouped under the 180 leading or key subjects 
to which they are related. 


This feature has been inserted in the 
1941 reprint and does not appear in 
any previous printing of the Dictionary. 
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SPIRITUAL BOOK 


BONUS 
$30.00 for $18 











“IT AM SORRY 
I NEVER GET AROUND 
TO SPIRITUAL READING!” 


HERE IS A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY TO BEGIN: 
2 books ($5 bonus) FREE, expertly and sympathet- 
ically chosen past selections of our Spiritual Reading 
Book of the Month. Our 1941 inventory allows us 
(we are a legal non-profit group) to give this bonus 
of $5.00 in books for new Associates. You always 
wanted to build up your Spiritual Library. Here 
is the happy occasion, here the economical sys- 
tem: $5.00 free past selections; in addition, of 
course, to the 10 monthly selections of the best 
current Spiritual Reading ($25 retail value) for 
your regular $18 yearly subscription to the 
SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES. 
.05 a day for spiritual food and drink? 








Past selections. Kindly check for bonus. 


Mystery of the Divine Maternity (Feckes).. $2.50 
Daniel: Man of Desires (Van Zeller)....... $2.50 
Captive Flames; Guiding Star (Knox; Johnson) $2.50 
Heart to Heart (Newman: adapted prayers) $2.00 
Favorite Newman Sermons (O'Connell)... . $2.00 
Idea of a University (Suggested private study) $2.00 


S. B. A. 1942 Selections 


JANUARY, 1942 
We Would See Jesus; Things That Matter 
Fathers Egan and Roche. 2 books in one $3.00 


FEBRUARY, 1942 
Jeremias: Man of Tears (Van Zeller)...... $2.50 











SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Reverend Editorial Fathers: 1. Enclosed please find check 
of $18 for a year’s subscription. I am to receive the 
2 books checked, free. 2. My check for $9, with $2.00 past 
book free for my subscription, JamJune (incl.). 
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garding the much-discussed massacre of Cholula and 
other episodes. Sefior de Madariaga is an honest his- 
torian; an occasional remark in regard to things reli- 
gious, which in some ears might echo with the sinister 
ring of rationalism, can at most be taken as a confession 
that our author is himself but a child of his time with 
a trifle less of the naive faith he understands so well in 
his hero. FRANK F apne, S.J. 





THE WITTY, WITTY MONTH OF ... 


Mrs. APPLEYARD’s YEAR. By Louise Andrews Kent. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 
THIS novel is full-flavored Boston from the inside. It 
is comfortable, though not rich, Beacon Hill. It has to 
do mostly with a summer home in Vermont, but the soul 
of it is just off the Common. The soul of it is Susan 
Appleyard, who married a handsome, Vermont-born 
Bostonian. Now that her two boys and two girls have 
grown and gone, we are treated to the entertaining 
thoughts, musings, rememberings, sayings and ways of 
— very New England, past middle age and loveable 
ady. 

The story takes us through each separate month of 
Mrs. Appleyard’s year. It purports to be light, comical 
and even hilarious. Judged by the standards of sheer 
morality, the book is immaculately wholesome. There 
is not even a suggestion of anything indelicate in it. 
Yet, to one who has the True Faith, it represents a seg- 
ment of our city where lives are led ungoldened by any 
religious motive. For this reason, this story is not as 
comic as it pretends and, when it is sad, is sadder than 
was ever intended. It is witty, capricious, droll—but it 
isn’t merry. 

Bostonians know well Mrs. Louise Andrews Kent from 
her stories for children, and from her journalistic writ- 
ings. One cannot help wishing vaguely that he could 
advise her on the mistakes of her art and the pos- 
sibilities she has missed. One who has been recherché- 
ing after humorous twists all his life can so readily 
recognize the silly business. To pile such verbal jockey- 
ing against the exquisiteness of the story, within a 
story, of Jonathan Evans and Aunt Debby, the careful 
delineation of Jerry, the tender and skillful visions of 
Mrs. Appleyard’s son Hugh is to hurt a capable gift. 
And for an author of such experience and skill, living 
in a very Christian community, to give a whole chapter 
to the month of December and Christmas, and deliber- 
ately avoid any hint or mention of the Christ Child is, 
at least, a bold and daring show of very bad manners 
and of rank taste. Even a barbarian would have done 
better by the Little Redeemer of the world. 

THOMAS BUTLER FEENEY 


CooPERATION. By Edgar Schmiedeler, O.8.B. Catholic 
Literary Guild. $1.50 

BOOKS on the Cooperative Movement are usually writ- 
ten with a great deal more clarity and simplicity than 
other treatises on economics. Father Schmiedeler’s is no 
exception to this general rule. Very clearly, very simply, 
very matter-of-factly he discusses the principles and tech- 
nique of cooperation, the history of cooperatives and 
their functioning in many countries and in many forms 
from the simplest little parochial credit union to whole- 
sale cooperatives doing million dollar business. In his 
very complete though brief summary he does not fail 
to face all the arguments that are used against coopera- 
tives, nor does he gloss over the failures of various co- 
operative ventures or pseudo-cooperative ventures in 
the past. Actually he succeeds in showing that in almost 
every case failure was due to a neglect of some funda- 
mental cooperative principles. The enthusiasm of the 
book is not the enthusiasm of writing, but the enthusi- 
asm of fact, and the enthusiasm of a broad pleasing 
vision should the fact continue to advance. 

Actually cooperatives are advancing. “Perhaps the most 
























surprising thing is that it does not move faster.” The 
attentive reader will be thinking the same thought from 
the very beginning of the book. And the answer may 
be that only things imposed from above move fast. Co- 
operation is essentially a movement from the bottom 
up. It is built on the people by the people and one of 
its essentials is popular education. Education is of its 
very nature slow and in its slow expansion is the hope 
of solidity. 

Some enthusiasts see cooperatives as the wave of the 
future, the new economic order that will follow the post- 
war smash of the present order. Perhaps they are right. 
If true to its principles, cooperation would certainly 
be a much finer, more completely human economic order. 
At any rate it is inexcusable ignorance today not to know 
what cooperatives are and what cooperation stands for. 
Father Schmiedeler’s book excellently supplies the an- 


swers. JOHN P. DELANEY, S.J. 


WirH ALL PATIENCE. By Very Rev. Monsignor Mar- 

tin J. O’Connor. Diocesan Guild Studios, Scranton, 

Pa. $3 
IN this series of sermons and addresses, the Rector of 
Saint Peter’s Cathedral and Vicar General of the Diocese 
of Scranton has given a book of outstanding merit. His 
simplicity of style, and absolute sincerity of thought 
make the volume one which will gladden the hearts of 
men and women in these trying days. His unerring ef- 
forts to present the word of God in a form which will 
reach the ears of those who still have kept the Faith 
are very much out of the ordinary. The writer has proved 
that we can be most “watchful in all things; bear with 
tribulation patiently.” 

It is apparent what a tremendous amount of scrupu- 
lous care must have been devoted to the talks, addresses 
and sermons, which are now collected in book form by 
the gifted preacher whose voice has come to be known 
nation-wide. As Bishop Hafey says in his foreword, this 
is a book to be read “as it was prepared, slowly, thought- 
fully and prayerfully.” It means to the Catholic a reas- 
surance in the fervor of his Faith amid the tumult of 
the angry world today. To men of another faith it shows 
the calm serenity of mind which is the possession of 
those who are gifted with that most precious of all gifts, 
“trust in God and ultimate belief in His loving care.” 

MICHAEL J. COSTELLO 


Tus Devi. IN FRANCE. By Lion Feuchtwanger. The 

Viking Press. $2.75 
THE fall of France has been described by many ob- 
servers who watched from various pvints of vantage 
while that stunning tragedy was swiftly enacted. In this 
volume Herr Feuchtwanger gives us another point of 
view, though his was hardiy a point of vantage. 

He was one of the thousands of anti-Nazi German 
emigrées who had thrown themselves upon the hos- 
pitality of the Third Republic between the advent of 
Hitler and the outbreak of war in September, 1939. Ap- 
parently left more or less on their own until the Nazi 
forces swept into Flanders, these expatriated Germans 
were then quickly herded into camps as a precaution- 
ary measure, presumably until they could be “sifted.” 
It was the author’s misfortune to find himself in one 
of these places and his narrative is merely a picture of 
the life that was led by its inmates. 

Like everyone else who has written of France at that 
time, the author found in all its people that curious nega- 
tive quality, a lack of faith in themselves and in the 
principles for which they fought. Herr Feuchtwanger 
calls this Je-m’en-foutisme, roughly translated as “I 
don’t give a damnism.” Whatever it was, this spirit 
which pervaded the land contributed to France’s down- 
fall. 

Herr Feuchtwanger (and his translator) write well, 
and his personal history is interesting enough, but be- 
cause it leads into still waters while the stream of his- 
tory was coursing through France with such destruc- 
tive force, it does not seem to be a particularly im- 
portant book. JOHN F. DruM 
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RADIO PLAYS: nag half hours on the life of Christ, Ten cents 
each. Address: ten Radio Plays, Woodstock College, Woodstock, 
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THEATRE 





CLASH BY NIGHT. At very long intervals a minor 
character unexpectedly takes possession of a play, its 
situation and its audience, and dominates them all. When 
this happens there is a big thrill in it. The spectators 
are seeing the birth of genius. Paul Lukas very nearly 
showed us this in Watch on the Rhine. In a way Judith 
Anderson is doing it this winter. In her interpretation 
of Lady Macbeth (who can hardly be called a secondary 
character) Miss Anderson is making every other player 
in cama seem secondary by the pure flame of her 
genius. 

On the stage of the Belasco Theatre these nights Lee 
J. Cobb has swept a play out of the grasp of his bril- 
liant associates and is carrying it with an ease, a sin- 
cerity and a depth of feeling and effect that is rarely 
equaled on our stage. He is supposedly the least sig- 
nificant figure in the familiar triangle of wife, husband 
and lover. The wife is no other than Tallulah Bankhead, 
who acts with the sure and brilliant touch one always 
expects from her. The lover is Joseph Schildkraut, one 
of the best actors on our stage. But, incredibly, it is 
Lee Cobb on whom the eyes in the audience are fixed 
and over whom the hearts in the audience are shaking. 

I experienced, as I watched him, the feeling I used to 
have when I followed Eleanora Duse living her roles 
before her audiences while her associates brilliantly 
acted theirs. There is nothing of the actor about the 
suffering human being Cobb lets us see. We see it be- 
cause he has forgotten us. He is an utterly wretched 
man, dazed by the infidelity of the wife he loves, utter- 
ly unable to understand it, lost in the incredible up- 
heaval of his personal world. 

For the rest, the story and types in Clash by Night 
are singularly familiar for Clifford Odets to give us 
and for Billy Rose to produce. There is little new in 
the triangle situation. But there are new effects in drama 
on the stage of the Belasco. Go and see how Mr. Cobb 
gets them. Incidentally you will enjoy the play which, 
though not among Odets’ best, is always interesting. 
The acting by Katherine Locke, John F. Hamilton, Seth 
Arnold and Robert Ryan gives us the fine performances 
we are used to from our leading players. 

It is regrettable that, with such fine acting, the role 
of one character in the play seems deliberately pointed 
to cast aspersions on the Priesthood. 


IN TIME TO COME. Another current play with a singu- 
lar and moving intensity is hardly a play at all. In Time 
to Come is really an historical document, of such power 
and depth of theme and treatment that it needs none 
of a playwright’s studied effects. As inevitably as Greek 
drama it moves to its tragic end. Written by Howard 
Koch and John Huston, and produced by Otto Preminger 
at the Mansfield Theatre, it takes us through Woodrow 
Wilson’s final days during the first world war. In the 
White House and in Paris, we see him making the superb 
but hopeless fight for his fourteen points. 

The play is acted almost as simply as it is written. 
Great figures stalk through it—Wilson and Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, others. Having known Mr. Wilson per- 
sonally, I can testify that he was a well-dressed man. 
In the play most of his coats are short-waisted, and his 
wig is appalling. But he would like Richard Gaines’ 
impersonation of him in all other respects. We all do. 

Nedda Harrigan is excellent as Mrs. Wilson. William 
Harrigan is admirable as Tumulty. (How clever those 
Harrigans are!) Russell Collins is fine in the role of 
Colonel House and another good impersonation is 
Horace Jameson’s Senator Lodge. Mr. Preminger him- 
self directed his production, which I hope will stay a 
long time with us. Every American should see and 
ponder it. ELIZABETH JORDAN 














FILMS 


BALL OF FIRE. The liberal education of a sheltered 
professor who ventures into the world of gangsters and 
nightclub entertainers to do first-hand research in slang 
provides the subject of this bright and sometimes brash 
comedy, written with considerable freshness of humor 
and directed by Howard Hawks along a happy middle 
way between sense and extravagance. The youngest of 
a group of staid scholars compiling an encyclopedia runs 
into a mine of information on the modern idiom in an 
entertainer sought as a witness by the police. The girl 
exchanges slang for safety but her romance with the 
professor is threatened by the gangster she has been 
shielding. His attempt to nullify her testimony by way 
of marriage is thwarted in a wild conclusion when the 
aroused encyclopedists rescue their colleague and his 
prospective bride and turn the gang over to the law. 
The mood of the film is never quite serious but it con- 
sistently sidesteps lapses into strained farce, and there 
are moments of pathos to balance the fun. Gary Cooper 
is excellent as the naive intellectual, and Barbara Stan- 
wyck is properly fluent as the nightclub linguist. Allen 
Jenkins, Henry Travers, Dana Andrews, Oscar Homolka, 
S. Z. Sakall and others contribute amusing performances 
to a novel and entertaining adult film. (RKO) 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. This is a slightly 
muffied transcription of the play about an intellectual 
exhibitionist who terrorizes a provincial parlor while im- 
mured as an unwelcome guest. The humor of the film is 
a wry sort predicated on irreverence toward the popular 
virtues, and its showy cynicism recommends it only to 
suburban sophisticates. A bad-tempered lecturer is quar- 
tered upon a slightly sub-normal household when he falls 
on their doorstep. He sets about re-ordering all the fami- 
ly affairs and even attempts to thwart the romance of 
his secretary. No sooner is the siege lifted, to a chorus 
of relieved sighs, than the great man falls again, end- 
ing the film on the threat of further domestic dicta- 
torship. William Keighley is content to reproduce a con- 
versation piece, spoken by a gallery of odd characters 
headed by Monte Wooley’s acid portrayal of a kind of 
decadent Dr. Johnson. Bette Davis, Ann Sheridan, Rich- 
ard Travis, Jimmy Durante and a good cast do not suf- 
ficiently compensate for the suggestive dialog which 
makes this a speckled comedy at best. (Warner) 


MR. AND MRS. NORTH. Owen Davis’s play has been 
tailored somewhat to suit the special talents of its screen 
heroine but it remains a lively and attractive comedy 
with just enough mystery involved to simulate a plot. 
Gracie Allen sparkles as the benevolent but bewildered 
matron who drags her unoffending husband into a mur- 
der case when she attempts to solve the marital problem 
of a friend. Her habitual helpfulness keeps the police in 
the dark through a variety of comic situations, and di- 
rector Robert Sinclair very willingly suppresses melo- 
drama in the interests of humor. William Post, Jr., Paul 
Kelly and Felix Bressart are effective in supporting 
roles. This is an enjoyable trifle for adults. (MGM) 


HARVARD, HERE I COME. Maxie Rosenbloom, with 
a commendable lack of vanity, plays himself in this 
farce about an ex-pugilist who becomes Harvard’s most 
sucessful moron. He is given a scholarship on the 
strength of his resemblance to the Missing Link, but 
after all the experimentation on him is past, he proves 
his native intelligence by advancing to the ownership 
of a campus nightclub. Lew Landers makes the most 
of his opportunities for incongruity, and Arline Judge, 
Marie Wilson and Don Beddoe help out in a broad adult 
diversion with hilarious and foolish passages. (Colum- 
bia) THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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A Need in Every Catholic Family 





Among the many means of promoting devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, none is more effective or more im- 
portant than the official organ of the League, 


THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART 


With its stories, its devotional articles, its religious 
pictures, and its various departments, it brings into 
hundreds of thousands of homes each month a reminder 
of Christ’s love for us and an inspiration to deeper 
devotion to His Sacred Heart, the living symbol of that 
love. Young and old are spiritually benefited by 
reading it. 

The subscription price is only one dollar a year to all 
parts of the United States. 


—---@g-—— - 
The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


(Desk A) 515 East Fordham Road 
New York, N. Y. 
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MUSIC 


THE musical world is anxious to hear new works and 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, now 
in its Centennial season, is striving to please. If the 
Governing Board think that a new orchestral composi- 
tion will catch the fancy of the audience, the notes can 
fly where they may, but that composition will have a 
hearing. Any auditor going into Carnegie Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, January 4, would have found tempestous 
goings-on. The players went their own way, with a re- 
sult that sounded something like an iron foundry. It 
certainly was not music. 

After a brief opening with the giant chorale-prelude 
Credo of Bach, transcribed by Herman Boessenroth, a 
former librarian and trumpet player of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, the Philharmonic launched upon 
the Virtuoso Concerto for piano and orchestra by Carlos 
Chavez, the Mexican composer. As pianist, Eugene List 
was given the thankless task of learning this difficult 
work and it took him nearly a year to do so. Because of 
the heavy orchestration and complexities of the com- 
position, his playing was completely overshadowed by 
huge masses of blurred sound except in the cadenzas 
and one passage for piano and harp which he actually 
pounded. He seemed intent upon being heard at least a 
couple of times but his tone proved to be as brittle as 
the concerto and he projected little inner feeling. Per- 
haps on another occasion Mr. List’s talent will show up 
to better advantage. It deserves a better vehicle than 
was provided on this occasion. 

Friends of Carlos Chavez who have visited him in 
Mexico City, where he resides and is considered Mexico’s 
leading musical nationalist, say that he lives a simple 
life in true Mexican style, surrounded by modern art, 
architecture and music. He completed this composition 
while he was a recipient of a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
Early in his career Chavez became steeped in his coun- 
try’s folk lore and in this concerto one could catch a 
glimpse of it, but the written program notes gave no 
idea of the work. He strives equally to make people 
conscious of the wealth of material found in early 
Mexico and to link this heritage with modern reality so 
that his music may express in one breath, primitivism 
and machine-age impetus. Many people in the audience 
were bewildered and asked why the orchestra had to 
play such music. 

The Minneapolis Orchestra is fortunate to have 
Dimitri Mitropoulos as a permanent conductor. He is at 
present spending four weeks in New York as one of the 
guest conductors. Other conductors engaged in this same 
role for the orchestra’s 100th Anniversary are Stokow- 
ski, Walter Barbirolli, Rodzinski, Koussevitsky, Busch, 
Toscanini, Goossens and Damrosch. It is difficult for any 
symphony orchestra to adjust itself to such a policy. 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth.” One permanent con- 
ductor makes for a better orchestra and a better public. 
A good example of this is the Boston Symphony, which 
is permanently and so successfully conducted by Kous- 
sevitsky. 

The final number of this concert, which was the 3,812th 
of the organization, was the Symphony in E-flat by Paul 
Hindemith, now living in New Haven and formerly a 
resident of Berlin. This is a well made work in four 
movements, and one might say a great work, but it 
must be heard several times to be completely absorbed. 
There is no suggestion of key signature, but a feeling of 
tonality does exist, however dissonant the texture. Hin- 
demith veers sharply from the classical form. The 
themes are developed and the construction is free, a 
matter of contrast, and he does reach his objective. This 
work is an addition to the standard repertoire which 
is commonly at the disposal of modern symphonies. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 
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LABOR-DISPUTE SETTLEMENT 


Eprtor: In your issue of December 20, you say: referring 
to the Lewis controversy and its settlement by the Steel- 
man board: 

This restriction on their right does not strike us as 

a great hardship. They should have joined their fel- 

low-workers in the union, which has won notable 

benefits for them, long ago. 
and this, which in spirit at least seems to contradict: 

The administration is requested to summon imme- 

diately a conference of labor, industry and represen- 

tatives of the Government looking to a voluntary 
settlement of all disputes. 

It will be observed that this plan is in harmony 
with the syndical organization recommended by Pope 
Pius XI in his labor encyclical of May 15, 1931. 

The latter never contemplated a packed committee 
such as in the Lewis matter as stated by practically 
every reviewer on the subject. 

Because of such seemingly diverse statements some of 
us have difficulty in getting help from such periodicals 
as the good AMERICA. 

New York, N. Y. WILLIAM Georce Hocan 

(There is no contradiction between the two statements. 
In the latter, there is question of the ideal, i.e. voluntary 
settlement of all industrial disputes. In the former, the 
matter at issue was a decision handed down by an arbi- 
tration board voluntarily accepted by both sides to the 
dispute. In practice, voluntary agreements to settle 
peacefully all disputes between labor and management 
may often involve arbitration binding on both. In this 
imperfect world, seldom will both sides agree that a 
committee is completely impartial.—Zditor] 


REPRINT RECOMMENDED 


Eprror: The article by Andrew L. Michuda, An American 
Soldier, A Soldier of Christ (America, December 27), 
ought to be reprinted by the hundred-thousands and dis- 
tributed through the chaplains to all Catholics in service. 
I speak as an ex-chaplain. 


Toledo, Ohio. Rev. A. J. SAWKINS 


CONSTITUTIONAL SUGGESTION 


Evrror: Father LaFarge’s article, What Kind of World- 
Order Do We Demand After the War? (America, Janu- 
ary 3) carried a powerful and salutary challenge. If we 
leave to others the shaping of the future, we can have 
small reason to hope that it will bear the Christian im- 
press which we desire. The rights of the human person, 
of family, of labor, of the peoples, are manifestly among 
the primary values to be asserted in any basic charter 
of . 
But the key to all the rest will be the ultimate outlook 
on life implied or declared by the common consent of the 
constituent powers. I believe we should reserve a defi- 
nite distrust for any general project of world reform 
that fails to make a declaration of religious, theistic 
principles. If I were in position to propose one article 
toward a constitution of the federated peoples, I think 
it would be of the following tenor: 

We acknowledge that the just temporal ordering of 
human society must be consonant with belief in the uni- 
versal sovereignty of God, with belief in His Divine law, 
with belief in man’s personal and eternal responsibility 
to Him. We affirm these beliefs as principles of sound 


statesmanship; or at least we countenance them without 
reserve as entitled to full respect in the laws, institu- 
tions and conduct of all nations. Specifically, we recog- 
nize the title to ample freedom of the Christian religion, 
conspicuous in the world by the elevation of its teaching, 
the purity of its moral code, the universal love of men 
which it inculcates. We see in the head of the Catholic 
Church a revered representative of religion with whom, 
in virtue of his status as a temporal sovereign, diplo- 
matic relations may be maintained by the sovereign 
powers to the general advantage of all. 
West Baden Springs, Ind. Epcar R. SmMornesrs, SJ. 


THERESE MISUNDERSTOOD 


Eprror: In spite of zero weather and the shadow of a 
fifty-nine billion dollar budget, I developed a high tem- 
perature under the collar when I read Thérése and 
Keats—Two Lovers, by Loretto Helen Troy, in your 
January 10 issue. 

Why, in Heaven’s name, are we condemned to be 
treated to more and more doses of this sentimental gush 
about the grievously mis-glorified “Little Flower’? This 
great and noble daughter of the virile Teresa of Avila 
has been made the victim too long of pietistic and 
pseudo-poetic exploitation. Artistic monstrosities per- 
petuated in her shrine at Lisieux would seem to be con- 
cession enough to the traces of Original Sin that dog 
the earthly footprints of God’s Chief servants. Too bad 
the first Teresa is not alive now to favor us with a few 
of her blunt and pungent phrases! 

Thérése Martin was a strong-minded young lady, who 
frankly believed she would have made a mess of her 
life if she had not followed a difficult and trying voca- 
tion. She became a Saint because in her mind and will 
and affections she surrendered herself completely to the 
Saviour’s mighty program of redemption. A young girl 
in person, she had the vision, the scope of purpose of 
a Saint Paul or a Saint Patrick. She was not a sweet 
and pretty talisman nor a languishing escapist. Her 
dark hours were what God’s Spirit wrought in her soul. 
The masterful, self-obliterating spiritual path she trod 
was precisely the opposite of the favor-mongering at- 
mosphere that has accumulated around her popular de- 
votions. Surely we hope and trust that Keats got to 
Heaven, and there may be entertainment for some in 
fanciful comparisons of Saints with lovelorn poets. But 
if we honestly love, reverence and follow Saint Thérése 
of Lisieux, we shall pray to her: “From your own self- 
styled friends, Thérése, deliver us!” 


New York BOLLANDUS 


MORE ON NEWMAN 


Eprror: I would like to express something that happened 
to me which makes me feel Cardinal Newman is a Saint. 
I feel he is a Saint non-Catholics will follow. 

I was crushed by grief and poverty and could see very 
dimly in my difficulties. I cried out to God for a light 
and as I finished my plea I found myself saying: “Lead, 
kindly Light . . . one step enough for me.” Somehow I 
understood that this prayer came to me as an answer 
and ever since I have prayed faithfully to Cardinal 
Newman. 

The world today is in the same position. It is not 
man singular but man plural that is anti-Christ. In the 
topsy-turvydom of the world I feel myself balanced and 
able to hold on. I pray to Cardinal Newman to give 
light and balance to the world now. 


Riverdale, N. Y. Jui L. GouLtp 
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EVENTS 


DURING the last century, archeologists, digging into 
the bowels of the earth as never before, resurrected the 
buried ruins of past ages, and enriched the pages of his- 
tory with information gleaned from ancient utensils, 
furniture, houses, tombs, monuments and other articles 
too numerous to mention. . . . But they appear to have 
ignored one article, to wit, the signs before churches. . . . 
Church signs radiate history. . . . It is strange that 
oo have extended to them little or no attan- 
Wem... 


In one of our average towns or cities in the year 1942, 
— inscriptions on churches would run about as fol- 
Main Street Baptist Church. 

Third Avenue Methodist Church. 

Congregational Church. 

Smith Boulevard Lutheran Church. 

First Presbyterian Church. 

St. George’s P. E. Church. 

St. Peter’s Catholic Church. 

Five hundred years ago there were no signs reading: 
Baptist Church, Methodist Church, Congregational 
Church, Lutheran Church, Presbyterian Church, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. . . . A traveler could have tra- 
versed the entire world without seeing one such sign. . . . 
No traveler, however, could have covered the world five 
hundred years ago without seeing the sign: Catholic 
Church. . . . If people who lived in the year 1500 A.D., 
even well informed people, were to walk through our 
towns and cities today, they would not know what the 
signs: Baptist Church, Methodist Church, etc., meant.... 
The sign: Catholic Church, however, would be quite 
familiar to them... . 


At different periods of the ten centuries which preceded 
1500 A.D., the signs before churches (or their equiva- 
lent), translated freely into English, read somewhat as 
follows. ... 

Main Street Arian Church. 

Third Avenue Albigensian Church. 

The Manichean Collegiate Church. 

Caesar Boulevard Gnostic Church. 

Fifth Eutychian Church. 

Congregation of Liberal Nestorians. 

Fourth Church of Reformed Monocthelitae. 

St. Peter’s Catholic Church. 

In the years before 500 A.D., there were other church 
signs, but in these years, as in the periods mentioned 
above, there was also the sign: Catholic Church. .. . In 
the very catacombs there was the sign: Catholic Church. 
. .- In fact, in the catacombs there was no other church 
sign. . . . If the Christians from the catacombs were to 
visit one of our modern cities and search for a Christian 
church, they would pass by all ecclesiastical edifices 
until they came to one marked: Catholic Church... . 


In the last two thousand years, there has been a great 
variety of church signs on edifices designated as Chris- 
tian. . . . Different periods have brought forth different 


signs, with the exception of one sign. . . . One church 
sign (only one) has been in all the periods. . . . The sign 
reading: Catholic Church. . .. It has stood near signs 


reading: Arian Church, Albigensian Church, etc., and 
watched these tablets disappear from the earth. ... Today 
it stands amid tablets market: Baptist Church, Metho- 
dist Church, etc. . . . It will also see them disappear from 
the world. . . . In the years ahead, there will be new 
church signs, unknown to us now. ... Among the new 
will be one that is old, the one reading: Catholic Church. 
. .« Men will be looking at that church sign down to the 
very end of time. THE PARADER 








